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Review and Forecast 





HE HISTORY of the 
decades has been filled with rapid 


last two 
political and social changes. There 
this 
process will continue for some time until 
Every such 


seems every reason to believe that 
we reach some better level. 
change affects the organization, support 
and character of education. In turn what 
is done in the schools of this generation 
helps to determine the course of events in 
the next. Already we can identify cer- 
tain trends in the development of educa- 
tion in the United States growing out of 
our recent experiences in national, State, 
and local government. To treat them 
adequately would require many volumes, 
but for purposes of illustration I wish to 
identify a few of them. 

There is an undoubted tendency toward 
further social control of industry. This 
tendency has manifested itself in a num- 
ber of directions, including the increase in 
income taxes in the higher brackets and 
the regulations of the codes. Two-thirds 
of the codes, for example, forbid the em- 
ployment of young under 16. 


Hence millions of young people have little 


peo} le 


or no opportunity at regular employment. 
What are the implications of this situation 
for They are very clear. 
Either the industries must cooperate in 
setting up extensive apprenticeship pro- 


education? 


grams, including part-time instruction, or 
the Government will have to extend and 
modify the idea of the civilian conserva- 
tion camps in order to reach a larger pro- 
portion of the youth population, or the 
school system will have to be extended 
and modified in order to make available 
types of training which will appeal to that 
large percentage of young men and young 
women who do not go to college. Possi- 
bly all three things will have to bedone. In 
any case we cannot afford to allow a large 
proportion of our young peopte to be idle. 

A new tax situation faces us. In many 
places the real estate tax, for decades the 
local taxation, has all but 

Many of the newer forms 
levied successfully by 
the States. The 
Federal Government dipped into 
forms of taxation formerly reserved or 
largely reserved to the States, as, for ex- 
ample, income taxes, inheritance taxes, 


basis of all 

broken down. 
of taxes can be 
units no smaller than 


has 


and sales taxes. 
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* BY Commissioner of Education George F. Zook, 


Introducing School Life’s Review of Activities and Trends 
During the Eventful 1933-34 School Year 





The manner and the extent to which 
this situation affects the schools today is 
painfully evident. The solution is also 
evident. Taxes collected on a State-wide 
and distributed to the localities 
according to need must replace a consider- 
able proportion of local taxation. Small 
school units must be replaced by larger, 
more economic, and more effective schools. 


basis 


Dr. 
Commissioner of Education, 
leaves the Federal Office of Education 
in the near future to become Director 


George F. Zook, United States 
who 


of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


If something of this sort takes place, the 
depression may prove quite worth while. 

As a result of our experience during the 
last 4 years people are unquestionably 
thinking of the possibilities of social bet- 
terment through planning. What have 
the schools to do with these things? Cer- 
tainly no particular social or economic 
plan is good for all time. Conditions 


change, requiring new treatment, and the 
human factor is always highly important. 
Therefore, children need to learn to scruti- 
nize social affairs dispassionately and to 
develop a favorable attitude toward the 
solution of social problems as they arise. 
Would it not be interesting, for example, 
to see what young people could work out 
in school in the way of town plans for the 
communities in which they live? Perhaps 
only a few of the suggestions would ever 
bear fruit, but a progressive attitude 
toward the town’s development would be 
eminent/y worth while. 

Finally, our experiences during the last 
5 years have led to a far-flung questioning 
as to the effectiveness and, therefore, the 
permanency of the democratic form of 
government. In many places abroad we 
see democratic government being replaced 
by some form of centralized action. 
What is to be America’s answer to this 
challenge to the fundamentals of our 
political life? Again the answer is so 
clear that I am afraid it has become com- 
monplace. Great and political 
changes have a way of stealing up on us 
unawares. 


social 


Plans may change, but principles are 
eternal. From the beginning our fore- 
fathers emphasized the fundamental sig- 
nificance of education. Throughout our 
national life our statesmen have paid 
tribute to the necessity of education as the 
basis for democracy. Today, from the 
President to the humblest citizen there is 
a common agreement that education, 
widespread and up to date, holds the key 
to our national problems. On education 
depends all of our progress in the develop- 
ment of the production and distribution 
of material goods. To education we must 
look for vision and balance in our social 
life. In other words, our provision for 
education, in its broadest sense, is the 
greatest assurance to the American people 
of an opportunity for an abundant life. 
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Highlights of 1933-34 





ELECTING the 
events of the year comes under the 
head of 

‘So he considers that important!’’, says 
the reader. 
important than that.” 
the reader’s brickbats by labeling the 
attached list, ‘‘Highlights of 1933-34.” 
Even a cursory glance reveals that it has 
been an exciting and eventful vear. And 
if the reader feels that the list does not 


most important 


hazardous occupations. 
“T can name 10 events more 
And so we dodge 


cover the course of events, he is welcome 
to add as many additional milestones as 
he wishes. 
June 1933 

Dr. George F. 
versity of Akron, appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education to succeed Dr. 
William John Cooper, who resigned to be 
professor of education at George Wash- 
ington University. 

Maine legislature created a State com- 


Zook, president, Uni- 


mission to study school finances. 

N.R.A. code provision prohibiting em- 
ployment of children under 16 during 
school hours in practically all industrial 
and commercial occupations announced, 
effective September 1. 

P.W.A. funds made available for public 
school buildings and for State university 
and college buildings. 

One hundredth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of coeducation for women ob- 
served at Oberlin College. 


July 1933 


National Conference on Financing of 
Education held in New York City under 


auspices of Joint Committee on Emer- 
gency in Education. 

National Education Association con- 
vention held in Chicago. 

Fifth Biennial Conference of World 
Federation Education Associations held 
m Dublin, Ireland. 


August 1933 

First conference called by Commissionet 
of Education Zook to exchange informa- 
tion on extent of the emergency in educa- 
tion. 

F.E.R.A. funds 
teachers and other qualified persons on 
relief to teach in rural schools which 
would otherwise be closed, and to teach 
classes of persons unable to read or write. 


authorized to pay 
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* SELECTED from School Life—The Record of a Red 


Letter Year for Education 





Conference of representatives of regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools in Washington decided to plan a 


study of standards and procedures for 


accrediting secondary schools. 


September 1933 
State 
tendents of education to discuss means of 


Advance meeting of superin- 
meeting the school crisis. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins  an- 
nounces extension of F.E.R.A. funds to 
include general adult education, vocational 
education, and rehabilitation. 

Motion picture conference held in 
Washington at call of 
Education Zook, to prepare report for 
International Congress of Educational 
and Instructional Cinematography to be 
held in Rome in April 1934. 


October 1933 

Conference in Federal Office of Educa- 
tion on teaching of motion-picture appre- 
ciation and discrimination. 

Adult education leaders meet in Federal 
Office of Education to consider problems 
and possibilities of F.E.R.A. and C.C.C. 
education. 

F.E.R.A. work relief funds authorized 
for emergency nursery schools. 

Functions of Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education transferred to the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 


November 1933 

Summary of effect of economic crisis 
on education in the United States an- 
nounced by Federal Office of Education. 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Zook called conference of educational 
and civie leaders to discuss ways of meect- 
ing the school crisis. 

C.W.A. funds authorized for school 
building, repair, improvements, and ex- 
tensions. 

National Advisory 
Emergency Nursery Schools met in Wash- 


Committee on 


ington. 
Federal Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Aid in Education formed in Wash- 


“ se : 
vommissioner of 


ington; six-point relief program presented 
to Commissioner Zook. 

Five hundred N.R.A. codes covering 
apprentice training analyzed by voca- 
tional education division of Federal Office 
of Education. 


December 1933 

Inauguration of educational program 
in C.C.C. camps. 

$2,000,000 per month set 
emergency educational program to engage 
40,000 unemployed teachers. 

Federal Office of Education occupa- 


aside for 


tional survey of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing launched through C.W.A. funds. 

Walter A. Jessup elected president of 
Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of 
Teaching. 

American Vocational Association ap- 
points paid secretary with office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


January 1934 

Revised six-step plan of Federal aid for 
education in the emergency submitted 
by Federal Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

Conference on unsightly and unsanitary 
textbooks held in Federal Office of 
Education. 

State vocational rehabilitation surveys 
begun by Federal Office of Education. 


February 1934 


Congressional hearings on proposed 
legislation for Federal emergency aid to 
education. 

Use of F.E.R.A funds to keep open 
elementary and secondary schools in com- 
munities up to 5,000 population author- 
ized. 

Conference on Workers Education held 
in Washington. 

C.W.A. projects created to aid 80,000 
needy college and university students. 


National Education Association De- 
partment of Superintendence Convention 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. E. E. Ober- 


holtzer elected president. 


[Continued on page 208] 
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Mr. STUDEBAKER 


* 


The New Commissioner 


of Education 


Who will take Office in September 





OHN WARD STUDEBAKER, 
newly appointed United States Com- 
missioner of Education to succeed 
Dr. George F. Zook, is one of the Nation’s 
most outstanding and progressive city 


superintendents. 


For the past 20 years Mr. Studebaker 
has been superintendent of public schools 
in Des Moines, lowa, where he made an 
enviable record. He is an able speaker, 
lecturer, and author, and holds member- 
ship in more than a score of national 
education and general organizations and 


associations. 


During the World War he 


national director of the Junior Red 


Was 


Cross Washington. 
Accomplishments 
Some the noteworthy accomplish- 
ments in Des Moines of Mr. Studebaker, 


who earned his way through college by 
working as a brick mason, and who finds 
time 
hobbies, are as follows, as reported recently 


in the Des Moines Tribune. 


some for fishing and flower garden 


1. Placed the school system on a sound 


financial basis by the establishment of a 
scientific budget system. 

2. Developed a system of organization 
and administration which has been used 
model throughout the country, 
defining the relationship of the adminis- 


trative staff to the board of directors. 


a5 a 


3. Developed one of the pioneer single- 
salary schedules of the nation by which 
paid according to their 
qualifications without respect to the grade 


teachers are 


they happen to teach. 
4. Developed a professionally trained 
staff of teachers with 86 percent having 2 
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years or more of training instead of 35 
percent as was the case 14 years ago. 

5. Established a procedure of careful 
investigation of personal and professional 
qualifications of candidates for positions 
in the Des order to 
insure for the children the highest type of 
leadership. 


Moines schools in 


6. Conducted a comprehensive school 
building for the city. Previous 
surveys in other cities usually had been 
made by imported specialists. 

7. Initiated and carried through a 
thorough rehabilitation of the school 
plant, bringing about 5,000 children out 
of dark and poorly ventilated basement, 
corridor, attic, and 


survey 


overcrowded rooms 
into a type of modern environment which 
has aroused the admiration of the entire 
educational world. This building pro- 
gram involved the erection of 2 new 
senior high schools, 5 new junior high 
schools, 3 new elementary schools, and 
additions to 1 senior high school and 23 
elementary schools. 

8. Worked out a systematic plan for 
bond retirement by which the cost of the 
building program has been equalized over 
a period of some 26 years. 

9. At the beginning of his work, 
established systematic revisions of courses 
of study, as a result of which the curricu- 
lum has been thoroughly modernized and 
many textbooks have 
replaced with up-to-date texts. 

10. Reorganized the attendance depart- 
ment, making of it a real agency for 
child welfare in this community. 

11. Established special and 
instruction for slow-learning 


obsolete been 


classes 
courses of 
children. 





12. Developed an 


effective guidance 
program in junior and senior high schools 
by means of which the individual pupil 
is assisted in the solution of his educational 
problems. 

13. Has comprehensive 
health program in the schools, including 
provisions for the identification and care 
of those pupils in need of special! service 
and also the development of better sanita- 
tion, better heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilation throughout the schools. 

14. Revolutionized the teaching pro- 
grams of all types of schools, introducing 


built up a 


many schemes for economy of time and 
effort which have since spread throughout 
the country. 


15. Equalized the size of classes 
throughout the school system without 
reducing the efficiency of instruction 


received by the individual child. 

16. In the last 10 years reduced the 
cost of instruction for each pupil in 
average daily attendance by more than 
20 percent. 

17. Obtained from Dr. and Mrs. David 
W. Smouse the gift by means of which 
the Opportunity School for 
physically handicapped children was 
erected, and personally directed the plan- 
ning and erection of this building which 
has attracted the attention of the entire 
world. 

18. Originated the idea of the Des 
Moines public forums and personally in- 
terested the Carnegie Foundation through 
the American Association for Adult 
Education in financing the forums for a 
5-year period as an experiment in com- 
munity-wide adult education which should 
serve as a pattern throughout the Nation. 


Smouse 
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* Trends in Testing 


A NOTICEABLE increase in the interest 
in State cooperative testing has taken 
place during 1933-34. Agencies engaged 
in such testing are tending to increase the 
scope of their testing by using both gen- 
eral mental ability tests and achievement 
tests in particular subjects. The applica- 
tion of testing to guidance problems is 
increasing. This is attested by tlhe prom- 
inent place tests have had in the series of 
guidance conferences held in different parts 
of the United States during the past year. 

The 10-year study of the efficiency of 
tests to predict educational and voca- 
tional success conducted by Thorndike 
and others was completed this year. The 
results of this study for the tests involved 
educational guidance, i.e., the prediction 
of scholastic success could be made with 
some degree of efficiency. The tests were 
found to be inadequate for the prediction 
of success in certain vocations. Because 
of the fact that tests used were limited in 
scope no general principles regarding the 
use of tests in guidance can be made. The 
data is valuable for showing the efficiency 
of the particular tests used. 

Several recent studies by educational 
psychologists and mathematicians report 
attempts to isolate abilities and traits of 
a more fundamental nature than those 
represented by the different school sub- 
jects. It is too early to be dogmatic 
about it but it seems probable that 
eventually this work will yield large 
returns in the practical educational field 
both in guidance and curriculum con- 
struction. 

Davip SEGEL 





Highlights of 1933-34 
[Contin ued from page 206] 


Citizens Conference on Crisis in Edu- 
cation held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


April 1934 

Weekly education 
“Education in the News’, inaugurated 
by Federal Office of Education. 

One hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of Pennsylvania’s free public-school act. 

New liberalized methods of accrediting 
institutions of higher education adopted 
by North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


May 1934 
National Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes. 
George-Ellzey bill, previously passed 
by the House and Senate, appropriating 
$3,000 000 to vocational education in 


radio broadcasts, 
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agriculture, trade, and industry, and home 
economics, signed by President. 

Commissioner of Education George F. 
Zook, resigned to become director of 
American Council on Education. 

John Ward Studebaker, Des Moines, 
Iowa, city school superintendent, ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of 
Education, effective September 1. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers Convention held in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, M[11., 
elected President. 


‘““New deal’’ in social studies recom- 
mended by Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the 


American Historical Association, after a 
5-year study. 

Conference in Federal Office of Educa- 
tion on relation of vocational education in 
agriculture to economic and social ad- 
justments affecting agriculture. 

Federal Office of Education cooperates 
with Farm Credit Administration to pro- 
vide production credit loans to vocational 
agriculture students. 








What Economic Pressure Did to 
Schools 





* 


DURING 1933-34 the pressure of the 
economic situation was felt by the public- 
school system with greater force than in 
any previous year. Due to the sustained 
cry for reduced tax rates, reduced ap- 
propriations, and reduced assessed valua- 
tions, the 1933-34 budgets for current 
expenses of schools were probably reduced 
to approximately 20 percent below what 
they were in 1930, about $368,000,000 
or more than $2,000,000 less for each 
school day. 

Tax delinquencies further reduced the 
actual amount of money available and 
made it necessary to either close schools 
before the end of the normal term or 
create a deficit. Tax delinquencies in 
one State amount to over $100,000,000. 
Floating debt, piled up by keeping the 
schools open the past few years, will be 
about $19,000,000 in another State, and 
a third has about $15,000,000 of school 
money frozen in closed banks. 

While some States have combatted 
economic pressure by enlarging the unit 
of financial support, as in North Carolina 
and West Virginia, in an effort to get 
money from where it is and spend it 
where it is needed, other States have 
been forced greatly to curtail their State 
aid to local school districts and thus com- 
pel these districts to exist on what they 
could collect from local taxation. One 
State that formerly paid as much as 
$7,250,000 aid will pay only $3,250,000 
this year. Another formerly paying over 
$5,000,000 will pay only $2,000,000 this 
year and perhaps not even that. 

Economie pressure has not only cut 
available revenue but it has also increased 
enroliments in the upper grades of the 
school that are most expensive to operate. 


There are more than 1,000,000 more 
pupils in high school in 1934 than in 1930. 

Since teachers’ salaries constitute such 
a large part of the total expenditures, the 
number of teachers has been decreased 
by many thousands, and salaries have 
dropped to as low as $30 and $40 a month 
for white teachers in some States in both 
the South and West. 

The inability to get funds even for 
teachers’ salaries has necessitated cur- 
tailing of repairs to old buildings, and 
construction of new buildings to the ut- 
most, except where these were made 
C.W.A. or P.W.A. projects. 

The pressure of bond holders, note 
holders, and merchants with unpaid bills 
for payment of interest and debts has in 
some cases forced rulings giving these 
payments priority claim on all revenue, 
or forced the closing of schools in order to 
payments. Since it was 
practically impossible to levy additional 
taxes to meet these fixed expenditures, 
current income has had to be diverted 
and the schools run on credit with ad- 
ditional interest charges for the present 
year or the teachers go unpaid or accept 
discounted to 


meet these 


warrants which must be 
obtain cash. 

For the first time in history local school 
districts have been forced to appeal to 
the Federal Government for funds in 
order to keep schools open for the nor- 
mal term even on the low salary levels 
that have been established. Probably 
34 States will approximately 
$17,000,000. This perhaps better than 
any other single event reflects what ec- 
onomic pressure has really done to the 


receive 


public-school system. 
EMERY M. Foster 
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* Guidance 


THE economic depression has resulted in 
paradoxical demands on guidance serv- 
On the one 
there has been a demand for 


ices in the public schools. 
hand, 
economy in school expenses that has re- 
sulted in the partial elimination of the 
guidance work in some places. This is due 


to the popular opinion that in a program of 
retrenchment the newer types of activ- 
ities should be eliminated first. On 
the other hand the economic depression 
has brought into vivid consciousness the 
need of a plan for the selection and dis- 
tribution of workers in the different fields 
of employment that will accord better 
with individual interests and aptitudes and 








How Legislators Met the Crisis 





THE years 1933 and 1934 mark a turning 
point in legislative policy for the mainte- 
For well-nigh 
half a century there had been few funda- 
mental changes in the legal bases and 


nance of public education. 


principles of our public-school systems in 
the different States. 


were made in school laws, but they were 


Numerous changes 


in the main supplementary or amenda- 
tory to and in line with the general legal 
principles established in the formative 
years of State educational systems. 

The impact of the depression rever- 
berated to the very foundations of the 
educational systems in many States. Fac- 
ing grim realities, law makers began to 
realize that many traditional local school 
systems had outlived their usefulness. 
The paramount educational obligation 
which confronted 1933 legislators consist- 
ed in replenishing insufficient school funds. 

But numerous legislators found them- 
selves under a corresponding obligation to 
reduce or relieve property 
Legislators struggled with the 
educational crisis along several fronts; 


otherwise 


taxes. 


they sought new school revenue, restricted 
school services and facilities, reduced 
teachers salaries, curtailed or controlled 
Wrestling 
with these problems, legislators reached 
decisions which reveal definite trends: 

1. An utilization of 
nonproperty tax systems for the support of 


administrative expenditures. 


unprecedented 


education. 

2. An unusual number of reductions 
and restrictions in property tax levies 
for school purposes, and also modifications 
of provisions for their collection. 

3. An unprecedented State assumption 
of greater proportion of school cost. 

4. Increased State control over public 
expenditures for school purposes. 

Law makers disclosed a willingness to 
follow the theory that education is a 
State function to its logical conclusion. 
Since the founding of statehood, in prac- 


tically all States, both legal and educa- 
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* 


tional theories have regarded education 
as a State function. But the idea that 
the State should assume a sizable or 
major amount of financial responsibility 
for public education has been of slow legis- 
lative development. Delaware seems to 
be the first State to enact legislation under 
which the State assumed the major respon- 
sibility for the financial support of public 
education; this was in 1922. Since then 
slight increases in State responsibility were 
made in afew other States. It was reserved 
for the economic depression to give pro- 
found impetus and effect to this movement. 

Beginning in North Carolina in 1931 
and continuing in 1933 and 1934 the legis- 
latures, especially in California, Indiana, 
Michigan, South Carolina, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia, manifested un- 
usual willingness to have the State assume 
greater responsibility for the support of 
public education. Law makers and public 
officials came to the conclusion that there 
is a way to keep the schools going. 

The Governor of Indiana, after explain- 
ing the fundamental legislative changes 
affecting State policy with respect to 
school support, said: 

This is Indiana's answer to the question how to save 
the schools during a period of economic stress. The 
Indiana program is important hecause it demonstrates 
conclusively that there is an answer to the school prob- 
lem.—The Kansas Teacher, March 1934 Volume 38, 
No. 5, page 7. 

Of the problem of obtaining adequate 
funds for education, W. W. Trent, State 
superintendent of public instruction for 
West Virginia, made the following note- 
worthy observation: 

But we do not azree with the contention that no addi- 
tional funds can be collected. We know there is money 
within the State. We believe it may be had for educa- 
tion. As we pass about we see football games well 
attended, new cars appearing on the streets from day 
to day, men and women wearing expensive clothing, 
pleasure parties going on long automobile drives, and 
motion pictures continuing a prosperous business. We 
believe it possible to tap the resourses these people rep- 
resent.—The West Virginia School Journal, October 


1933, page 16. . hare 
Warp W. KEESECKER 


This has re- 
sulted in a very definite demand that the 
public schools discharge in a more efficient 
way their responsibility for the adjust- 
ment of the individual to present day 
society. The general recognition on the 
part of the public of this need, points 
significantly to the further development of 
guidance as a regular function of the public 
schools. 


employment opportunities. 


Maris M. Prorrirt 





* Parent Education 


LONG-TIME programs and projects in 
parent education have been moving for- 
ward effectively during 1933-34 under 
the guidance of various institutions and 
agencies, public and private. This move- 
ment received decided impetus when the 
Federal Emergency Relief program of 
parent education was inaugurated through 
which departments of education in 22 
States instituted emergency programs in 
this field. 

Professional training of leaders in parent 
education has increased in colleges and 
universities in their summer and regular 
sessions, and further instruction is pro- 
vided for the training of leaders through 
institutes, conferences, and short courses. 

The program of the 1934 Convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers focussed upon the ‘Future of 
the Forgotten Child”’ and stressed parent 
education as a safeguard to insure a rich 
and satisfying life for children and a 
means by which an effective citizenship 
may be developed. 

Eviten C. LomBarp 





* Health 


PHYSICAL education is holding its own 
remarkably well for a late comer in the 
curriculum. The trend of its activities 
are, as in other recent years, away from 
formal and prescribed exercises toward 
more recreational activities, conducted as 
far as possible by the pupils themselves. 
To this end the suitability of past pro- 
grams has been under investigation. 

In Health Education the importance of 
instruction in the effects of alcohol has 
come to the fore. Laws, in all but one 
State, require such teaching and curric- 
ulums are being revised along lines in- 
dicated by more recent knowledge. 

There has been an encouraging interest 
in furnishing adequate instruction in 
hygiene for the much neglected pupils in 
the last four years of public-school life. 


James F. Rogers, M.D. 
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Secondary Education 





HE NUMBER of pupils attending 

secondary schools has continued to 

grow apace during the present 
vear. This statement is based on indi- 
vidual reports reaching the Federal Office 
of Education. 
ments are being gathered, but are not yet 
available on a national scale for the school 
year 1933-34. 

Tabulated figures from the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia indicate 
approximately 6% millions of pupils in 
public high schools of all types in 1932. 
The most accurate estimate available 
places the number in the last 4 years of 
high school at about 5,100,000 during 
1932; this represents an increase of 15.9 
percent during the 2-vear period 1930-32. 
It is the highest percentage increase that 
has occurred since the biennium 1922-24 
and is in total 
increase that has ever taken place in a 
2-year period. 

While this large increase in number of 
pupils has occurred, school revenues have 
in most cases been drastically reduced. 
Consequently, teachers have been obliged 
to instruct not only enlarged classes, but 
more of them. 
trimmed to provide less equipment. It 
appears that the economic depression has 
during 1933-34 made itself felt in the 
secondary schools more keenly than in 


Complete data on enroll- 


numbers the largest 


Budgets have been 


any preceding year. 

Evidence is at hand to show that the 
schools are retaining more of the pupils 
until graduation. While this tendency 
has been apparent over a number of years, 
it is of interest to note that the number of 
pupils in the fourth year in 1932 increased 
24 percent over the number in 1930. 
This percentage is almost twice as large 
as the percentage increase for the biennium 
1928-30. Compared with a 16-percent 
increase in the high-school enrollment, it 
is obvious that the holding power of the 
schools is improving. A somewhat small- 
er although significant increase occurred 
in the registration for third-year work. 

The schools are meeting a responsi- 
bility and opportunity in caring for those 
who, finding no employment, return for 
post-graduate work. For the most part 
they are assigned work in subjects for 
which they did not register while they were 
regularly enrolled in high school. It is 
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* TRENDS And Activities for the Past Year Reported 


by Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Education 





felt by many that more adequate pro- 
vision should be made for these pupils. 
A recent study completed in New York 
State indicates that 6 of every 100 pupils 
enrolled in senior high schools of that 
State are post-graduates. 

Educators are alert as never before to 
the problem which confronts youth at 
the present time. They are seeing clearly 
that something needs to be done not only 
for those in school but also for the larger 
group not in school attendance. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1930 there were more 
than 16 millions of our population of ages 
14 to 20, 
source it is learned that only 51.3 per- 


inclusive. From the same 
cent of this number were in school be- 
1929, and April 1, 
1930. It appears that if the schools in a 


tween September 1, 


typical year are reaching only half of 
the youth between these ages something 
will have to be done about caring for the 
other half who are neither in school nor, 
with rare exceptions, employed. 

In order that their interests might 
receive consideration the Commissioner 
of Education called a conference early in 
June of this year to discuss their needs 
and to develop a program for coordinated 
attack upon their problems. The delibera- 
tions of the conference centered principally 
around the needs of youth for education, 
guidance, employment, and worth-while 
leisure-time activities. The problem was 
viewed broadly as relating to the entire 
population between the ages of 16 and 
25, but interest was focused especially on 
those within these age limits who, their 
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school training having been completed or 
at least terminated, had not yet found 
their place in gainful employment. 
Among the high points in the conference 
report ! are recommendations for dissem- 
inating of information about significant 
ways in which some communities are pro- 
viding for their youth, for reorganization 
of the schools to serve more adequately 
the portion of our population that is 





1 Report on Conference on Youth Problems. June 
1934. Mimeographed, 16 pp. U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.( 


perennially dropping out of school soon 
after reaching the upper limit of com- 
pulsory school age, for providing a chance 
for youths to enter occupations in which 
they may become self-supporting after the 
period of training is completed, and for 
development and coordination of provi- 
sions for leisure-time activities through 
establishment of a national commission on 
leisure time. The recommendations are in 
the hands of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for consideration. 








The Year for Administrators 





LOCKING in retrospect at the schoo! 
situation in 1934 one sees educational 


administrators working with all their 


might against adverse conditions. In 
some instances they were making head- 
way, in other instances they were keeping 
in the same place, and in still other in- 
stances thev were being foreed back; but 
every school administrator was working as 
he had never worked before. 

Since the 
had been greatly reduced, the adminis- 


trators had to 


receipts for school purposes 


meet the situation bv 
adopting economy measures. In some 
cases, however, what were termed econ- 
omy measures should have been designated 
as retrenchments, and in other cases they 
might have been designated as temporary 
savings, special economies, or expedient 
measures in order to meet the situation. 
One sees great reductions in teachers’ 


] 


salaries, greatly enlarged classes, school 


term in many school districts shortened, 
supplies decreased in quantity and quality, 
repairs to school buildings and needed 
schoolhouse construction postponed, and 
many highly essential activities and 
iminated or curtailed. 

It thus appears that conditions in 1934 


were not promising and that little head- 


services « 


way was made, but adversity caused 
school administrators to look anew at 
their problems and to analvze them very 
carefully The schools were being criti- 
cised for not doing this, or for doing that, 
and for costing too much. It then became 
incumbent upon the school administrator 
to justify his every recommendation and 
to interpret the schools to the public more 
fully than he had in the past and in better 
ways. Accordingly, State and local school 
administrators set about explaining to the 
public, through the press, bulletins, and 
addresses, not only what education means 


to the community and the State but what 
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the schools should do to meet changing 
By this 
procedure they helped to stem the rising 
flood of criticism directed against the 
schools themselves and against the cost of 


social and economic conditions. 


education. 

School costs, however, had to be re- 
duced to meet the reduced income. It 
thus became necessary for the adminis- 
trator to decide where reduction in ex- 
penditures might be made without affect- 
ing the efficiency of the schools, or where 
such reduction might be made with the 
least They, therefore, applied 
themselves assiduously to the task of 


harm. 


budget making, which involved the estab- 
lishment of educational policies and the 
presentation of evidence to justify the poli- 
cies and the expenditures recommended. 

Greater attention was also given to the 
development of accounting systems so 
that the source of every dollar of income 
and the purpose for which it was expended 
might be revealed and so that unit costs 
among the same types of schools and 
activities in the same school system might 
be checked with a view of instituting 
economies wherever possible. 

The situation was met in various other 
ways, some of which were undoubtedly 
real economies. Among these might be 
mentioned abandonment of very small 
with larger 
schools; elimination of very small high- 
school classes by giving instruction in 


schools for consolidation 


certain subjects only in alternate years; 
and scheduling of classes to secure the max- 
imum utilization of the school building. 
Although the accomplishments of ad- 
ministrators in 1934 may not appear to be 
great, it is doubtful whether there was 
ever another year in which conditions 
were more adverse and in which more in 
relation to conditions was accomplished. 
W. 5S. DerrenBAUGH 








The Colleges 


* 


IN AN endeavor to raise a trustees’ fund 
for self-supporting students, Stanford 
University has issued an appeal to its 
alumni for contributions to scholarships 
which are distinctly NOT prizes for work 
or excellence in studies but whose sole 
criterion is the NEED of the candidate. 
The argument includes an_ interesting 
comparative study of 20 other institutions 
whose endowments per student range 
from $6,282 to $15,718, as follows: 





California Institute of Technology $15, 718 
Yale 15, 663 


Haverford 13, 691 
Harvard 13, 213 
Vanderbilt 12, 157 
Trinity College 11, 174 
Amherst 10, 838 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 10, 809 
Swarthmore 10, 185 
Oberlin 9, 920 
Hamilton College 9, 554 
Johns Hopkins 9, 533 
Princeton 9,414 
Bowdoin 9, 100 
Rochester University &, 480 
Wesleyan University 7,719 
Rice Institute nee 7, 640 
Duke University me 7, 431 
Williams College ; 6, 818 
Stanford University 6, 641 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ....... 6, 282 


i 


In a study recently issued by the Office 
of Education (Residence and Migration 
of College Students—Pamphlet No. 48, 
5 cents), the home States of 995,875 
1,210 colleges and 
universities are shown; numbers are also 
shown of students who migrate from 
State to State; and the drawing power of 


college students in 


various types of institutions is revealed. 
The 10 highest States with respect to 
native attending institutions 
within the home State are in rank order: 
California (92.5 Texas (89.9 
percent), Oklahoma (89.8 percent) Wash- 
ington (88.9 South Carolina 
(87.6 percent), Nebraska (87.4 percent), 
Kansas (86.9 percent), Oregon (85.7 
percent), Louisiana (85.1 percent), and 
Utah (85.1 percent). For the United 
States as a whole 80.3 percent of the 
students attended institutions in their own 
home States; the other fifth left their 
homes to enter institutions in other States. 
An interesting table shows how eaca 
State draws students from other States 
for higher education. Sometimes prox- 
imity is a factor, and sometimes the 
reputation of institutions within a State. 
Water J. GREENLEAF 


students 
percent), 


percent), 
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Higher Education in 1933-34 





HE observer of the higher educa- 

tional situation, looking back to 

the year 1933-34, would doubtless 
point to the various indications of con- 
traction in our university and college pro- 
grams and activities for approximately 
1,000,000 students. 

The fundamental cause of contraction 
is the great shrinkage in income of higher 
educational This 
brought about through reduction in in- 


institutions. has been 
come from stocks and bonds, reduction 
in appropriations based on taxes on land 
or other public wealth, reducticns in fees 
from students, and in gifts. These losses 
for the year 1933-34 have varied from 10 
to 40 percent. 

This financial situation is largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the number 
of teachers employed. Three hundred 
institutions show a reduction of 4.2 per- 
cent. Those teachers still employed have 
in a large number of cases suffered salary 
reductions varying in amounts from 10 to 
50 percent. 

Likewise, there has been a considerable 
decrease in students attending college in 
1933-34; 5 percent for full-time students, 
and 9 percent considering total enrollments. 


Reorganization 


Despite this negative picture, 1933-34 
stands revealed as a year when increasing 
stress was placed on a sound reorganiza- 
tion of the higher-education program. In 
nearly all cases, reorganization has been in 
the direction of stressing qualitative val- 
ues, in order to offset the somewhat barren 
results of a period in which quantitative 
standards had paramount. 
These efforts toward improved organiza- 
tion have not been due entirely to the de- 
pression, but have been caused also by 
long-felt needs. 

Among the most broad and fundamental 
of these efforts has been the work of the 
committee on classification of institutions 
of higher learning of the Association of 
American Colleges. This reclassification 
has not been devised for the purpose of 
accrediting, but rather to provide the basis 
for a more exact grouping of institutions 
within the several categories of informa- 
tion regarding which permanent records 


come to be 
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must be compiled, such as refer to statis- 
ties, finances, and other information. 
Another important development which 
has come to focus in 1933-34 is the ap- 
proach to a new basis of accrediting. 
Accrediting of colleges and universities 
from 1900 to 1920 was based largely on 
quantitative measures. As _ experience 
grew in accrediting, the lack of recognition 
of the highly important and less tangible 
characteristics of colleges not expressed in 
quantitative terms became more and more 
evident so that measures were taken a few 
years ago by the North Central Associa- 
tion to overcome this difficulty. A more 


qualitative approach to the problem of 


accrediting has also been made by other 
accrediting associations. 

Under the new plan of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools it was announced this 
year that the will give 
emphasis to the “ material and intellectual 
possessions of an institution and rather 


less 


standards 


emphasize the effective use of the means 
at hand.” If standardization 
thought of as the significant matter in the 
past, the future plan will give due recog- 
nition to significant differences, to *‘ diver- 
sification.’ Uniformity in quantitative 
standards is not the goal. 

The Association of American Universi- 
ties through its report on the Classification 
of Universities and Colleges and Revision of 
Standards, has restated its criteria for the 
admission of colleges to its list, but it calls 
attention to the fact that it does not apply 
its standards in a mere mechanical manner. 


has been 


The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools also has been going 
back of mere quantitative measurements 
to those more significant. 

More tangible and the 
recent series or reorganizations of colleges 
and universities. Need for financial re- 
trenchment and greater educational effi- 
ciency have dictated these reorganizations. 
Immediately prior to 1933-34, reorganiza- 
tion of publicly controlled institutions of 
higher learning had taken place in Oregon 


concrete are 


and Mississippi, following the tendencies 
indicated bv earlier reorganizations in Iowa, 
Kansas, and Florida, affd by the plan of or- 
ganization in Montana, the characteristic 
of which is the single board and single ex- 
ecutive officer in control of all institutions. 

In 1933 Georgia and North 
took definite steps to coordinate all their 
publicly controlled higher educational in- 


Carolina 


stitutions. In Georgia 26 institutions 
have been reduced and consolidated into 
the new university system of the State 
under the general direction of a chancellor 
The work of the 
Commission on University Consolidation 
in North Carolina has led to the combining 
of all public higher educational institu- 
tions under a single system with a presi- 
dent at the head. 

A less complete plan of reorganization 
has been suggested for the State of Ken- 
tucky by the Kentucky Educational Com- 


and a board of regents. 


mission. Consideration has also been 
given in Oklahoma to a comprehensive 
program of coordination which will em- 
brace all public and private higher institu- 
tions of learning under a system called the 
Greater University of Oklahoma. 

The report of the committee on college 
and university teaching conducted by the 
Association of American University Pro- 
fessors and completed in 1933 should be 
of great help in the 
college teaching. Practices of 70 colleges 
of every type were studied, largely through 


improvement of 


the personal investigations made by Dean 
Homer L. Dodge of the 
Oklahoma, field director of the committee. 

The American Council on Education 
brought to a conclusion its investigation 
of the standards of graduate instruction in 


University of 


this country. 

The shock of the depression has brought 
to the front the importance of 
student guidance in colleges and univer- 
Basic to adequate guidance pro- 
of sufficient and 


great 


sities. 
grams are facts 
quality that can serve as a basis for the 
counseling of prospective college students. 
The year 1933 marks the third year of the 


scope 
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cooperative test service of the American 
Council Education. 

Increasing interest in art education is 
revealed by figures showing that in 30 of 
the largest universities, 
students attending art courses rose from 


colleges and 


517 in 1920 to 2,034 in 1930, an increase of 
292 percent. Total enrollments increased 
only 50 percent during the same period. 

From the very beginning of the national 
recovery program, the higher-educational 
institutions of this country have shown 


their desire to cooperate. Nevertheless, 
the colleges sensed considerable relief when 
the N.R desirability 


of releasing higher educational institutions 


A. recognized the 


of nonprofit-making character from the 
provisions of the codes of fair competition. 

There has little important 
experimentation 
started during the past year, but there has 
little if any 


experiments. 


been 

new higher-educational 
been cessation of existing 
There is an_ increasing 
tendency to overcome departmental nar- 
rowness, to coordinate departments within 
broader fields which will serve to integrate 
rather than to seperate knowledge. This 
is evidenced by the Chicago plan, the 
Iowa State University verticle plan, the 
Colgate plan, and other similar plans. 





THIS is the private office of Premier Mussolini. 


At Il Duce’s right stands Dr. 


Cline M. Koon, Federal Office of Education specialist in radio and visual education, 
and head of the American delegation to the International Congress of Educational 
and Instructional Cinematography held in April 1934. The Congress, leading 








New Accredi 


ting Program 





FOR a umber of years the critics of 
standardizing agencies have been asking 
for a ‘‘new deal”’ in the accrediting of edu- 


Rather caustic crit- 
icisms have come from both without and 


cational institutions. 
within the profession. 

The new program for the accrediting of 
titutions adopted by the North 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 


higher i 
Central 
ondary Schools at its annual meeting in 
April presents what many hope to be the 
beginning of a complete change of policy 
in methods of accreditment. In this or- 
ganization, accrediting of higher institu- 
tions in the future will be based, not on 
the degree of conformity to definite re- 
quirements but upon the degree to which 
the announced objectives of an institution 
are successfully achieved. 
This plan 


ducted during the past 3 years by a com- 


resulted from a study con- 


mittee of the association, aided by a grant 
The 


committee surveyed 57 institutions of vari- 


from the general education board. 


ous types in order to determine the char- 
acteristics of institutions 
The associa- 
tion will accredit hereafter on the basis of 


educational 
which relate to excellence. 
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these characteristics, but with full con- 
sideration to institutional objectives. 


The old minimum endowment, mini- 
mum number of volumes in the library, 
and other minimum requirements have 
been discarded. In fact, the word ‘‘stand- 
ard”’ has no place in the new accrediting 
program of this association. A college is 
free to experiment or to adopt any type 
of program it considers fitted to its needs, 
provided that it states clearly what it pro- 
poses to do, and then does it well. There 
is to be no more ‘‘standardization”’ in the 
North Central Association. 


President L. D. Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was chairman of 
the general committee. The following 
persons were in charge of the North Cen- 
tral Association study: Dean M. E. Hag- 
gerty, University of Minnesota; Floyd W. 
Reeves, Tennessee Valley Authority; John 
Dale Russell, University of Chicago; D. 
H. Gardner, University of Akron; and 
George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


H. M. Dovurt 
University of Chicago 


members of which appear in this 
picture, planned among other things, 
facilitating exchange of educational 
motion pictures. The American re- 
port, which contains a _ thorough- 
going summary of ‘‘Motion Pictures 
in Education in the United States’’, 
105 pages, is available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press at $1 a copy. 





* Geography 


This year has seen gradual growth along 
the line of major trends in geography 
teaching which have been in progress for 
many years, according to Prof. A. E. 
Parkins, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. One of these, ‘‘ A trend toward 
more geography in the high school, is 
advocated not only by teachers of geog- 
raphy but by many educators, due to a 
realization of the great function of geog- 
raphy in the development of both national 
and _nternational citizenship. 

‘‘Many progressive teachers are dis- 
covering that geographic units form excel- 
lent cores for unit studies that deal with 
peoples of foreign lands, and their indus- 
tries’’, says Professor Parkins. 

‘‘Another trend, very evident in most 
parts of this country, is toward a broaden- 
ing of the conception of the field of geog- 
raphy. Geography as now taught by 
well-trained geography teachers is really 
an integrated or composite subject in 
which history, civies, economics, industry, 
commerce and other studies are blended.” 
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THE VILLAIN STILL 
PURSUES HER 


This is the annual round-up issue of 
Scnoou Lire. No one is more conscious 
than the editors that in trying to herd the 
important trends and events of the school 
year 1933-34 into 24 pages our verbal 
lassoes have missed here and there and 
there. We welcome suggestions from our 
readers that we may do better next year. 

For American education this has been a 
year of sensational progress and violent 
melodrama. 

Why progress? 

Because it is the year we set up classes 
that attracted more than 1,000,000 adults; 
the year nursery schools increased from 
300 to 2,500; the year the United States 
set up practical camp schools for 300,000 
boys in the C.C.C.; the year that workers’ 
education and parent education has leaped 
forward; the year State support for public 
education really came into being in many 
States; the year that the Federal Govern- 
ment has done more for schools than any 
year since 1787; the year that child labor 
has been ruled out of industry. 

Why melodrama? 

In melodrama the distressed heroine 
alternates between hope and despair. In 
most States our heroine, The School, has 
been pursued by that black villain, The 
Depression, only to be rescued at in- 
numerable last moments. A Legislature 
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would rush to her rescue only to have a 
Supreme Court throw a log marked 
‘‘Unconstitutional” in the path. Depres- 
sion would catch up and breathe hotly on 
the neck of our fleeing heroine. Then the 
Legislature would again stage a thrilling 
rescue. This spring a new hero, Uncle 
Sam, has come to the help of the Legisla- 
ture, and at the moment our heroine, The 
School, is safe and sound. But the villain 
still pursues her! 


It certainly has been an exciting year. 


INTO OTHER LANGUAGES 


“The House of the People, An Account 
of Mexico’s New Schools of Action’’, 
Federal Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 11, has been translated into Chinese. 
The translator, Chester S. Maio, acting 
general secretary of the China Christian 
Educational Association, recently sent a 
copy of the translated publication from 
Shanghai to the author, Katherine M. 
Cook. 


An interesting letter regarding this 
popular Office of Education bulletin was 
recently received by Mrs. Cook from 
John H. Reisner, executive secretary of 
the Agricultural Missions Foundations, 
New York City. It reads: 


You will be interested to know that I have dis- 
tributed 100 copies of ‘‘The House of the People’’ to 
missionaries scattered all over the world, and have 
ordered a second hundred, which are being held up 


until a new supply can be printed. 


I happen to know that a hundred copies have also 
been ordered for China, and I understand that it has 
been translated into Chinese. 


As soon as our new order comes in, I am sending 50 
copies to the educational secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India. 


I have had many letters of appreciation from those 
to whom I sent copies. I do not know whether your 
attention has been called to the very wide influence 
which this delightfully interesting and informative 
account of Mexico’s new rural schools is having through- 
out the world. I can assure you that it should bea 
matter of very great pride and satisfaction. 





BULLETIN 


Following is a statement of great signifi- 
“ance for land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, agricultural extension service, and 
vocational education appearing in the 
report of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on the Permanent Appropria- 
tion Repeal Act, 1934: ‘‘ Another principle 
to which the committee has adhered is 
that it is proper to make continuing 
appropriation of funds payable to States 
so that the legislatures thereof may 
unquestionably rely upon the receipt of 
such funds in making up State or county 


budgets. ”’ 


LAST ISSUE OF YEAR 


This is the last issue of ScHoou Lire 
for the 1933-34 school year. We hope 
you have found the numbers of our jour- 
nal since last September both useful and 
interesting. 

During July and August, when next 
year’s Scnoout Lire program will be 
planned, the editor would appreciate hear- 
ing from readers as to how this official 
monthly organ of the Federal Office of 
Education has served you or could better 
serve you beginning next September. 

To secure extra copies of this June 
issue, which reviews the year’s activity 
and progress in many fields of educational 
endeavor, or to get Scuoou Lire’s service 
for another year, send your request and 
remittance direct to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


May you have an enjoyable vacation! 








Meetings 
* 


National 





AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, SECTION OF LEGAL Epvu- 
CATION AND ADMISSION TO THE Bar. Milwaukee, 
Wis., August 28. 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE. Washington, D.C., 
June 30-July 5. 

AMERICAN HOsPITAL ASSOCIATION. Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 24-28. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL Society. Williamstown, 
Mass., September 5-7. 

AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, INC. Toronto, 
Canada, July 1-7. 

AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION. Houston, Tex., Sep- 
tember 17-21. 

AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. New York, 
N.Y., September 5-8. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 30-July 5. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, July 11-13 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING. New 
York, N.Y., August 27-September 1. 

FEDERATION OF COLLEGE CATHOLIC CLUBS. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., September 2-4. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 
ScHOOLS. Baltimore, Md., July 3l-August 3 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Washington, 
D.C., June 30-July 5. 


Sectional 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
Paciric COAST CONVENTION. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
September 3-7. 


Miscellaneous 


CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION. Eugene, Oreg., 
July 12-14. 

SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE. Denver, Colo., 
July 16-27. 
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Education Abroad 





HE INTENSE pressure to cut 
school budgets was relieved some- 
what in 1933-34 due mainly to the 
upswing of the trade cycle that has slowly 
1932. 
School building programs have not been 


continued since the summer of 
resumed to any great extent and reduc- 
tions are still teachers’ 
salaries here and there but on the whole 
the past year was better than 1932-33. 
England is one of the brightest spots in 
There the economic 


threatened in 


the general picture. 
situation is fairly normal; there is a budget 
surplus of receipts over expenditures. The 
estimates for 1934 are 
£64,894 above those of 1933 and one-half 
the 10 percent salary cuts imposed in 1931 
This rec- 
ognition by the English Government of 


net education 


will be discontinued on July 1. 


the temporary nature of the emergency 
cuts is a very reassuring precedent. 

The Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education of England and Wales 
rounded out more than a decade of hard 
work by bringing to light last December 
its report on ‘Infant and Nursery 
Schools’’, the third of a series that is 
shaping educational policy in England 
and affecting it much in the entire British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Children 
and Young Persons Act, which we pre- 
viously reviewed in Scuoou Lirs, went 
into operation last November 1. Among 
its better features are that it raises the age 
limit for juvenile delinquents from 16 to 
17 and aims not to punish them but to 
prevent them from being drawn into 
crime. 

The outlook in France is not so promis- 
ing. To be sure the idea of secondary 
education free of fees, which dates back to 
Condorcet, came near to accomplishment 
last October but because of the recent 
financial crisis some of the gains in that 
direction may be lost. Salaries of teachers 
and other public officials seem to be in line 
for considerable reductions. Out of France 
came this spring the Atlas de l’ Enseigne- 
ment, an expository work several steps in 
advance of any previously issued by any 
country 

Following the establishment of the Nazi 
regime in May of 1933, Germany joined 
the countries that are deliberately using 
their school systems to carry to succes: 
and perpetuate certain social, political, and 
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Other Countries; First National Ministry of Education in 


Germany 





economic policies. During the year the 
National Government displaced many 
educators that are not sympathetic with 
its policy and, a reversion to earlier 
German policies, set strict limits on the 
number of women students that could 
attend the universities. A Reichsminis- 
terium fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Unterricht (National Ministry for Science, 
Education, and Popular Culture) was cre- 
ated early in May of 1934. Thisis the first 
such ministry in the history of Germany. 

With the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, data about education in 
the Union became more easily available to 
Americans and the Anglo-American In- 
stitute of the First Moscow University, a 
private organization formed in 1933, 
arranged to hold at the university in the 
summer of 1934 a variety of courses as a 
means of aiding cultural contacts between 
American, English, and Russian students 





The School—1933 


and teachers. Today (May 19) the news 
items carry a notice that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment plans to add to its embassy at 
Washington, a ‘‘ cultural attaché.”’ Should 
that be done, he will not be the first such 
official in our educational history. Several 
years ago, Dr. Arturo Montori was for a 
time educational attaché at the Legation 
of Cuba in the United States. 

The National Secretariat of Education 
of Mexico announced in February of 1934 
that 8,128 students were enrolled in 
secondary schools as against 7,810 in 1933 
and 3,500 in 1926. The secondary school 
budget calls for 1,438,455 pesos. It was 
less than half that amount in 1926. The 
National Revolutionary Party in pro- 
claiming its 6-year plan (1934-40) de- 
clares that favoring public education is 
an essential function of the Nation and 
that progress since the revolution has 
been greatest in the rural schools. It 
pledges to education no less than 15 per- 
cent annually of the Federal budget and 
sets out progressive increases until 20 
percent is reached in 1939. The number 
of rural schools is to be increased by 1,000 
in 1934; 2,000 annually for the following 
4 years; and 3,000 in 1939. With pro- 
grams such as that in the offing, it is 
almost needless to write that 1933-34 
showed no recession in education in 
Mexico. 

Throughout the year a movement in 
Spain, not entirely new since it was estab- 
lished by decree of May 1931, was carried 
on in that country in the form of Misio- 
nes Pedagégicas (Pedagogical Missions). 
These are so much like the Cultural Mis- 
sions of Mexico that one wenders whether 
the mother country drew the idea from 
her former colony. It is one of the many 
attempts being made in most countries 
to draw the rural people into the national 
life and culture. Such active work for 
the rural citizenry is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of education in this period of 


[Continued on page 225] 
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The Emergency Educational Program 





OT OFTEN in the history ofany * LEWIS R. ALDERMAN Tells of Unique Program 
of Education Financed by Federal Relief Funds 


nation has there been so power- 

ful a drive to “‘let there be light”’ 
as is being made in the Emergency 
Educational Programs of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration under 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, with the coopera- 
tion of Commissioner George F. Zook. 
On every educational front a group of 
“‘morale-relief’? workers (themselves in 
need and on work-relief) has been mobi- 
lized for the conservation of the nation’s 
human resources which are impaired or 
imperiled by the conditions of depression. 
Bent on recapturing lost ground, these 
workers have in many fields extended the 
educational frontiers into new territory. 


For the first time in the history of their 
families, 60,000 preschool children have 
been given the advantages of modern 
progressive nursery schools. Twenty 
thousand parents attend parent discussion 
classes at these schools and learn to see 
their children clean, wisely fed, and happy 
in new and sympathetic atmosphere. 
They grasp eagerly and thankfully at first 
principles of child-care. At an average 
monthly cost of $2.43 for each of these 
children, F.E.R.A. has created about 1,500 
nursery school units in 35 States, engaging 
for this purpose alone 4,000 teachers and 
helpers. 

To rescue many millions of school-age 
youngsters from going untaught because of 
the early closing of small-town and rural 
elementary and high schools, F.E.R.A. has 
paid many thousand teachers’ salaries for 
the last few months of this year. Thus it 
has helped to keep open for the normal 
school term a large portion of the rural 
and small-town schools in 34 States. The 
estimated expenditure for this purpose in 
the month of February was $352,000 
throughout the United States, but the 
F.E.R.A. program of helping rural schools 
has been extended since that time. 


About 1 out of every 10 college students 
in the United States is being kept at college 
this year through the help of F.E.R.A. 
Each of these young persons has a part- 
time job in some kind of work around the 
campus, for which F.E.R.A. pays him the 
equivalent of an ordinary scholarship. 
The work varies from manual labor to 
clerical work. It sometimes includes 
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research work in laboratories and editorial 
work on publications. 

Young people who have just left school 
or college and have not been able to find 
uny job at which they could learn to 
master a trade, are being taught an occu- 
pation in a wide range of free classes for 
vocational training. These classes have 
been set up in 41 States and are being 
taught by teachers whom F.E.R.A. has 
rescued from unemployment for this pur- 
pose. They study any trade they wish 
from cafeteria management to weaving 
and wood-carving. 

To these hundreds of free classes come 
persons of all ages—so long as they are 
unemployed they can have teaching and 
training to fit themselves better to be pro- 
ducers and wage earners when jobs open 
up. In a world which seems to have no 
appointed place for them, these pupils are 
preserving past skills and going forward 
to the mastery of new skills with the help 
of F.E.R.A. relief teachers. 

The crippled and physically disabled 
person is being taught a vocation in 42 
States and F.E.R.A. pays the teachers’ 
salaries and buys the necessary rehabilita- 
tion training, tuition, and equipment, 
such as a special brace, a mechanical hand 
or whatever is needed to equip the indi- 
vidual to earn his livelihood and save him 
from being a charge upon public charity. 









Nvureery— 
Genero! —— 61,300 Nursery 
Adult 16,050 Porents- ‘Schoo! Children 
Literacy | 
Vocations! 
TOTAL F ERA 
TEACHERS 
46,556 


612,200 
Advit Genero! 
Education Pupils 


TOTAL FERA PUPILS 1,501,740 


F.E.R.A. Teachers and Pupils 


This supplements vocational rehabilita- 
tion regularly carried on in the States. 

To men and women who could not read 
or write English F.E.R.A. has brought the 
service of thousands of teachers in a cam- 
paign to reduce illiteracy and open up the 
world of books, magazines, newspapers, 
and letter writing. The State of Missis- 
sippi, for example, reports that in 2 or 3 
months it has changed its literacy ratio for 
whites and for Negroes alike and climbed 
from forty-fourth place in the rank of the 
States to better than midway in the scale 
of literacy. Washington headquarters 
have cabinet files filled with letters from 
men and women of all ages who have tried 
their new-found art of writing to express 
their pride and gratitude for the larger 
world and the greater satisfactions that 
have been opened up to them. 

Like a curriculum of the world’s largest 
university is the list of 500 nonvocational 
subjects taught to persons employed or 
unemployed who want to take up studies 
in any subject which will better fit them 
for citizenship or enrich their lives in any 
way. As early as February these free 
classes were being held in 46 States by 
nearly 20,000 teachers with 600,000 adults 
enrolled at a monthly cost to the Govern- 
ment of about $1.40 for each pupil. Many 
of the classes are called “‘ workers educa- 
tional groups’’, others are called ‘‘ parent 
education groups ’”’. 

The common feature of all groups is 
that attendance is voluntary. The pupils 
are men and women brought together be- 
cause of their own desire to spend their 
time profitably in building within them- 
selves new skills, new resources, new in- 
terests, out of the wreckage of past liveli- 
hoods and a present barrenness of oppor- 
tunities. This is education in a larger 
sense, a “‘leading out”’ instead of a ‘‘ pour- 
ing in.”” Adults do not want to be given 
the answers. They want a chance to 
meet, discuss, and so far as possible work 
out the answers for themselves. 

F.E.R.A. encounters a serious retraining 
problem in its effort to employ teachers 
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and “‘persons competent to teach’’ for workers groups, in parent-teacher meet- for greater service to themselves and to 
adult groups. These teachers must ac- ings, and elsewhere. It is bringing about each other. Theirs is an attempt to come 
quire command of a new technique, a a new emphasis in education. Retraining at the problem of education in a new 
method of working conferences, some- is also needed for unemployed teachers way—going back to student sources to 
times called the ‘‘discussion method.” who take charge of nursery school units. find out what is wanted and how it is 
This is a method which has developed in- The groups are feeling their way— wanted. Many educators think that this 
dependently in foremanship classes, in teachers and pupils alike are struggling new experience will be valuable. 


How The Emergency Educational Program Has Been Working 
[Through February 1934] 


N.B. In the following table, statistics are not shown for college 
students aided (Program 3) or for parents taught in Nursery School 
Program classes for parents. The latter (14,543 in 18 reporting 
States and 18,050 estimated total in 21 States) are included in State 
and national totals of ‘pupils served”’ shown in the 13th column. 
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The VOCATIONAL 
Summary 


* 


Home Economics + Agriculture 


Rehabilitation 


Trade and Industry 
With Reviews for 1933-34 





NE EFFECT of the disturbed 

social and economic conditions of 

the past few years has been to 
occasion a searching revaluation of our 
vocational programs—as of all educa- 
tional and, in fact, all other social 
programs. 


During the past year, under the urgent 
pressure of current conditions, we have 
been forced to ask ourselves many ques- 
tions. In what measure, for example, can 
any responsibility for the development and 
continuance of unemployment be vested in 
our vocational programs themselves? Can 
our vocational training agencies be utilized 
more effectively, under changing require- 
ments being imposed upon workers, for 
keeping labor—in the terms of our 
National Vocational Education Act- 
“fit for useful employment’’, on the gen- 
eral assumption that only labor which is 
fitted for employment can be employed 
under any conditions? To what extent 
can vocational education be utilized for 
training displaced labor back into such 
employment? What requirements of 
training are developing in the new eco- 
nomic and social order upon which we 
are entering? We must even ask our- 
selves if maladjustments and unemploy- 
ment itself may not be in some measure 
due to the inertia and persistence of 
instituted, self-perpetuating, inflexible, 
misfit training programs, adapted not to 
the practical requirements of our changing 
economic order but rather to the needs of 
an age which seems only yesterday but 
has become archaic overnight. To what 
extent can our unadjusted youth be 
graduated by vocational training pro- 
grams made more flexibly responsive to 
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their practical needs, into some regular 
life-career vocation—be graduated into 
such a status from the casual, unorganized, 
purposeless, blind-alley jobs which may 
have been made available to them during 
the past few years under emergency pro- 
grams? 

That vocational education has a func- 
tion to play in this most critical economic 
and social situation cannot be doubted. 
That its responsibilities as one agency of 
recovery are of material social conse- 
quence is equally certain. Such prob- 
lems as those now confronting us have, 
it is true, arisen in the past. Some such 
problems are in fact always developing, 
and are always in process of some solution 
through social efforts. It will be well for 
us to realize, however, at this time, that 
the responsibilities which will be confront- 
ing vocational education in the coming 
years are bound to be not only more 
difficult than those of the past, but, as well, 
radically different in character and of 
broader social consequence. That they 
will be so is already in evidence on the 
record to date. 


Fred R. Kirby 


Fred R. Kirby, shown in the above 
photograph, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in Hillsville, Va., high school, has 
in 6 years built up a profitable system of 
farming in that community on the ‘‘4—-L” 
platform, ‘‘ Lime, legumes, livestock, and 
labor.”’ Proclaimed master vocational 
agriculture teacher in his State in compe- 
tition with 118 others who contested the 
issue with him last year, he rose to even 
greater heights when, from a list of master 
teacher winners from eight States, he 


? 





FRED R. KIRBY 


was proclaimed master teacher for the 
southern region last April. 


The agricultural year 


Economie conditions of the past year 
have had a material effect on the program 
of vocational education in agriculture. It 
was inevitable, under these conditions, 
that the program should suffer in some 
of its phases. Viewed as a whole, how- 
ever, the progress made is encouraging. 
Among the conditions which have con- 
tributed to the slowing up of the program 
are: The continuation of the economic 
depression; the development of new 
problems of administration as well as a 
new program of work for the teacher; and 
the necessity for incorporating a new body 
of content in 
courses. No other move 


vocational agriculture 
undertaken 
since the inauguration of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture has placed a greater 
responsibility for leadership upon voca- 
tional agriculture teachers than the plans 
put in operation by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. These re- 
sponsibilities which they have willingly 
assumed and efficiently carried out, have 
been an additional burden upon their 
time and resources. 

At no time in the history of the country 
has the necessity of a knowledge of eco- 
nomic conditions on the part of all classes— 
the farmer included 
ically impressed upon us than during the 
past year. Fluctuation of 
world markets, supplies, surpluses, carry- 
overs, and lowered consumption are fac- 
tors which materially affect every farmer. 
This, then, places upon the agricultural 
teacher the necessity not only of acquaint- 


been more emphat- 


prices in 
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ing himself with this new field of infor- 
mation but also of incorporating this 
information in his program of instruction 
relating to the organization of the farm 
business. 

The future of the vocational agriculture 
program depends largely on an adequate 
research program as a basis for teaching, 
adequate machinery through which farm- 
ers may continue to be articulate, coor- 
dinated programs which recognize the 
farm family as the unit on which our per- 
manent system of agriculture must be 
built, and willingness and freedom to 
venture into new fields and try new 
methods. 


Trade and industry 


Under present conditions few lines of 
employment are open to boys and girls 
Wage-earning 
employment for those under 16 has largely 
This has practically elimi- 
nated the continuation school, developed 
to provide training for those who are 
employed and can give part of the day to 


under the age of 18 years. 


disappeared. 


instruction, in a large number of the 
States, and has forced many young work- 
ers out of employment. These must 
either attend some form of full-time school 
or remain idle. 

The fact that thousands of young 
people who want to work cannot legally 
be employed sets up a serious problem for 
vocational education. Under present rul- 
ings and policies of the N.R.A. there is 
only a limited opportunity to learn most 
The develop- 
ment of efficient programs of apprentice 
training in cooperation with industry is, 
therefore, one of the most important 
problems in the field of trade and indus- 
The work of the N.R.A. 
committee on apprenticeship is expected 
to result in the development of methods 
for dealing with this problem which will be 
practical, efficient, and of outstanding 
importance to the youth of this country 
and to the Nation as a whole. 

In the future, it will be necessary for 
day trade schools to offer more complete 
training on a preemployment basis than 
This training must, in fact, 
be the practical equivalent of apprentice- 
ship training. Furthermore, it will be 
necessary to enlarge the scope of the 
program—to offer more lines of preem- 
ployment training which will equip young 
people for a greater range of employment 


occupations on the job. 


trial education. 


ever before. 


in industrial occupations. 


Homemaking 


The fact that the total enrollment of 
firls and women in vocational homemak- 
ing education increased during the year 
by some 12,000 in the face of serious 
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economic conditions, would indicate recog- 
nition of the need for practical help in 
meeting the numerous problems which 
have risen in home and family life. It has 
been necessary, for example, to present 
food studies in terms of resources actually 
available. Where the resources have not 
provided for adequate nutritional needs, 
homemaking instruction has led to garden 
planning and growing of vegetables to 
supplement these resources. 

Through emergency programs in educa- 
tion supported by relief funds home- 
economics supervisors and teachers have 
helped provide classes in homemaking 
problems for adults and have cooperated 
in organizing and carrying on emergency 
nursery schools and parent education 
classes. The nursery schools have offered 
wholesome physical and emotional en- 
vironment for children from needy fami- 
lies. Parents reached through these 
schools and in organized parent education 
classes have been offered instruction in 
handling the particular problems of their 
children. 


Rehabilitation 


The vocational rehabilitation program 
for training and retraining disabled per- 
sons and their placement in remunerative 
employment has received a decided im- 
petus during the year. Improvement of 
industrial conditions, as one favorable fac- 
tor in the situation, has made possible an 
increase in the number of placements 
through State rehabilitation depart- 
ments—in some cases by as much as 50 
to 100 percent. 

Although a number of the States have 
received Federal emergency reiief funds for 
the expansion of their rehabilitation pro- 
grams, the increase in the number of per- 
sons applying for rehabilitation service has 
been so great that the States are not in a 
position adequately to cope with the prob- 
lem. Much has, however, been accom- 
plished. Michigan, for example, has 
reported 1,000 placements during the cur- 
rent year, and Pennsylvania more than 
2,000. While some of these were in tem- 
porary jobs, a large number received re- 
habilitation service and are now more or 
less permanently reestablished in employ- 
ment. 

Upon request the Office of Education’s 
vocational rehabilitation service has been 
engaged during the current fiscal year in 
making surveys of State vocational reha- 
bilitation programs. Five of these State 
surveys have already been completed—in 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and California. Wisconsin 
will be surveyed during the month of June. 
These surveys are being made for the pur- 
pose of discovering the more recent trends 
in development of rehabilitation procedure. 


Commercial education 


Approximately 21 percent of all people 
gainfully employed in 1930 were in com- 
mercial occupations, according to the 
United States Census. Recent occupa- 
tional studies, moreover, indicate that a 
large percentage of those gainfully em- 
ployed in industrial and service occupa- 
tions need training in salesmanship and 
business financing. The vocational divi- 
sion of the Federal Office of Education is 
now carrying on studies and working with 
State and city vocational education 
authorities to assist in reorganizing com- 
mercial education programs so that they 
will better meet the growing need for busi- 
ness training. The studies bear out the 
contention of such educators as F. G. 
Nichols, of the commercial education de- 
partment, Harvard University, and Paul 
S. Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University, that commercial educa- 
tion courses provided in the public schools 
are intended either as (1) general appre- 
ciation or informational courses, or (2) as 
specific vocational courses to equip stu- 
dents for employment. Assuming that 
commercial education has these two dis- 
tinct purposes, the necessity for separating 
the students who take commercial educa- 
tion merely for general information from 
those who take commercial courses as 
preparation fcr employment, is self evi- 
dent. Instead of the traditional courses 
in typewriting, stenography, and business 
administration, the vocational student 
should be given a commercial course or- 
ganized around some actual job. The re- 
sults thus far obtained in this effort to 
stimulate the setting up of a more practi- 
cal type of course for those actually pre- 
paring for commercial jobs, are gratifying. 
An article in a subsequent issue of ScHooL 
Lire will outline the achievements made 
as a result of the study and the work being 
done by the field agent assigned to the 
project, in assisting in reorganizing com- 
mercial education courses. 


Agricultural leaders confer 


Vocational agriculture supervisors and 
teacher trainers from 16 States partici- 
pated in a 6-day conference held at the 
Office of Education during the week of 
May 14. The conference was for the pur- 
pose of formulating plans whereby the 
objectives, the procedures, and the philos- 
ophy underlying the adjustment programs 
set up by the Government for the purpose 
of assisting farmers, may be emphasized 
in the instructional programs of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers throughout the 
country. Representatives of the various 
emergency agricultural organizations ad- 
dressed the conference. 

CuarLes M, ArTHUR 
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Have You Read? 
+ 


NEW YORK State Education for April 
has for its theme ‘‘Growth through read- 
ing.” It contains several articles on 
reading and many reviews of books on 
educational subjects, as well as a selected 
and annotated list of educational maga- 
zines. 





— we 


“John Barrymore and a Rural Teacher” 
is the intriguing title of an article in 
the Illinois Teacher for April, by William 
Dow Boutwell, editor of Scnoout Lire. 
A vivid comparison is drawn between the 
old and new methods of teaching, illus- 
trated by Barrymore’s picture ‘ Topaze” 
and the work of an actual teacher in a one- 
room school in Illinois. 


———— x 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Outlook for 
the Trained Woman” appearing in the 
Journal of the A.A.U.W. for April, William 
Fielding Ogburn surveys the trends and 
prospects of the employment of women, 
both professional and nonprofessional. 


weeny 


A symposium entitled ‘‘Shall I Go to 
College in 1934?” appears in Scholastic 
for April 14. Seventeen noted men and 
women, including Mrs. Roosevelt, Albert 
Einstein, and John Dewey, give some ex- 
cellent advice to the high-school students 
of today. Another bit of good advice 
concerning colleges appears in the same 
issue. Christian Miller, Registrar of the 
College of Puget Sound, urges a thorough 
study of the college catalog before enter- 
ing college. His title is ‘Know the Col- 
lege by Its Catalog.” 


——_¥ — 


Much has been written in favor of basic 
English. The University of Toronto, ina 
series of bulletins, is studying the question 
of languages and has issued as Bulletin 
No. 2 “A Critical Examination of Basic 
English”, in which some of the dangers 
of the system are pointed out. 


—— *- 


A summer school in a de luxe bus is 
described in Midland Schools for April. 
The fourth annual tour for credit will be 
conducted by Drake University, covering 
historic places in the West, with lecturers 
in attendance. 

Saspra W. VovuGcutT 
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* Extra-curricular 


ANY school activity to which the prefix 
extra is attached has, during the past year, 
appeared to the educational economizer 
as a hydraheaded ‘‘ monster of so frightful 
mien as to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
Consequently extra-curricular activities 
supported from the school budget have in 
numerous instances fallen under the prun- 
ing knife of economy. This has taken 
place, however, largely by the elimination 
from the teacher’s time schedule of extra- 
curriculum duties and the assignment of 
more instructional duties. A review of 
recent literature on extra-curricular activi- 
ties shows that this attack has become a 
challenge to sponsors of the _ extra- 
curricular movement and is resulting in 
convincing statements relative to the 
value of extra-curricular activities, for the 





realization of educational aims. In fact 
it is serving to define the place of extra- 
curricular activities in the philosophy and 
principles of education. Such questions 
as the following are brought into the open 
forum of discussion: 

What are the comparative values of 
curriculum and extra-curricular activities 
for the development of pupil-outcomes sig- 
nificant for the adjustment to present-day 
society? 

Should not the methods and techniques 
employed in extra-curricular activities be 
more extensively used in curriculum 
activities? 

Are not extra-curricular activities a 
means of experimentation for determining 
whether or not certain activities should be 
included in the curriculum of subjects? 


Maris M. Prorritt 








Education of Teachers 





HEIGHTENING of levels of preparation 
of teachers was, and still is, endangered 
by conditions adverse to the profession. 
In 1930-31, 1 elementary teacher in 4 had 
only 1 year or less of preparation above 
high-school graduation. The average sal- 
ary of all teachers in 1932 was about 
$1,417; in 1934 a rough estimate is $1,050. 
Movements tending to reduce the surplus 
of legally qualified teachers are slow. 
Selective admission to teacher prepara- 
tion institutions is growing but the move- 
ment was particularly marked only in the 
Northeastern States and in city institu- 
tions. 

Certification requirements were raised 
or strengthened this year in a few States. 
In 1934-35, 3 States will require 4 years 
in college as a minimum for elementary 
teacher certification, and 8 will require 
3 years. Twenty-five States now issue 
administrative or supervisory certificates, 
and a growing number issue specialized 
subject and_ grade-level certificates. 
Length of teaching life and of teacher 
tenure continues to increase. 

Despite occasional efforts to eliminate 
State teacher-preparation institutions as 
measures of economy, losses in numbers 
were confined almost entirely to city and 
private institutions. The total number of 
teachers colleges in 1933 was 166; in 
1934, 160; of normal schools, 1933, 101; 
1934, 97. 

Of 91 institutions, 86 reported a de- 
crease in income averaging 19 percent, 





* 


and 5 an increase averaging about 5 
percent. Indebtedness decreased 16.5 
percent. 

Elimination of short curricula, and 


consolidation of courses and curricula 
continued; there are now only 7 States 
with teacher-training high schools, and 
only 2 with county normals. 

The total number of staff members in 
93 representative teachers colleges and 
normal schools decreased 3.4 percent; in 
10 institutions there was a slight increase. 

No great changes in student enroll- 
ments were apparent during the year, 
although the total of 264,257 prospective 
teachers enrolled in teachers colleges and 
normal schools in 1931-32 showed a 
decrease of 8,300 from 1929 to 1930. 

Research in teacher preparation con- 
tinued with very little diminution. More 
than 600 published references of all kinds 
on teacher preparation were listed in the 
Office of Education during the year. 

Findings of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers made under the 
direction of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, were interpreted for publication in 
six volumes to be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Two of the volumes, ‘Selected Bibliog- 
raphy” and “‘ Education of Negro Teach- 
ers’’, have been published. Manuscripts 
of three others are in the hands of the 
printer. 

Ben W. FRAZIER 
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Native and Minority Groups 





PROGRESS in three significant direc- 
characterized education for 
social and economic rehabilitation among 
our native and minority groups owing 
largely to the development of wider 
understandings and appre- 
ciations and to an increased sense of 


tions has 


inter-racial 


social responsibility. 

1. School organization and curriculum 
content have undergone changes adapted 
Space 
permits only two examples; the second 


directly to achieve social goals. 


units of Puerto Rico, representing an adap- 
tation of the junior high school idea, which 
are revivifying rural communities of the 
island, and the new venture in community 
after 
Mexico’s schools of action but adapted to 
conditions in our Indian Southwest. 

A unique feature of the former is the 
addition to the teaching staff in each 


schools patterned in 


principle 


second unit of a social worker as liaison 
officer between the school and the homes— 
a staff member active in cooperating 
with the practical school program in 
raising standards of living. The new 
Indian schools are community projects 
for adults as well as children, departing 
from the traditional in organization as 
Shops, gardens, 
facilities are among the 


well as in curriculum. 
recreational 
features emphasized. 

2. Preservation of native cultures and 
development of special talents more and 


* 


more characteristic of education of these 
groups is exemplified by the establish- 
ment of the Barstow Foundation School 
in American Samoa. This school will 
aim to preserve and develop the best in 
native culture, traditions, arts and crafts 
while gradually introducing the students 
to Western civilization. The school is 
chiefly for the sons of chiefs who will be 
expected to return to their local com- 
munities at least half of the year. This 
arrangement is designed in order that the 
school may promote respect for native 
practices and procedures as well as give 
practical help in the necessary adjust- 
ments which the natives must make to 
the civilization with which they are more 
and more coming in contact. 

3. Intelligent use of Federal emergency 
facilities has mitigated somewhat the 
results of drastic curtailments due to the 
Procedures in the Virgin 
Islands present an outstanding example. 
Through Federal funds education facil- 
ities have been made available to a high 
percentage of the adults of the islands, 
and nursery schools have been established 
in a number of communities, where the 
youngest children have appropriate food, 
medical attention, and other advantages 
of such food and medical attention as 
insure a good start in life. 


economic crisis. 


KATHERINE M. Cook 








Negro Education 





* 


SEVERAL events having important bear- 
ing on Negro education took place during 
the past year. 

Overshadowing all other educational 
events in scope and financial expenditure 
have been the emergency educational 
projects of the F.E.R.A., which have been 
a great boon to Negro education. 

But although many Negro schools were 
kept open with Federal funds during the 
vear, and a large number of Negro adults 
benefited through emergency educational 
projects, discrepancies and inadequacies 
formerly existing in education for Negroes 
In fact, inequalities in 
many instances have been increased. For 


remained unmet. 
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example, in 449 counties in 16 Southern 
States, where the Negro represented 23 
percent of the total population, 62 percent 
of the schools closed because of lack of 
funds were Negro schools, and of the total 
number of pupils involved, 43 percent were 
Negro. And when emergency funds were 
provided to extend school terms, only 36 
percent of those extended were colored 
schools housing 39 percent of the total 
number of pupils involved. 

By far the most significant event in the 
life of Negroes this year, in fact in many 
years, according to qualified observers, 
was the National Conference on Funda- 
mental Problems in the Education of 





Negroes held in Washington May 9-12. 
Called by Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
and under the chairmanship and direction 
respectively of United StatesCommissioner 
of Education, Dr. George F. Zook, and 
Federal Specialist in the Education of 
Negroes, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, the Con- 
ference registered more than 1,000 dele- 
gates, representing 28 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Preliminary work of the conference was 
performed by 14 committees which studied 
various problems in the education of Ne- 
groes for several months. At Conference 
meetings these committees made reports 
of their findings and recommendations 
and discussions ensued. One of the most 
important results of the conference was the 
adoption of a ‘‘Charter’’ setting forth 
fundamentals in the education of Negroes. 
Inquiries concerning Conference proceed- 
ings should be addressed to the Federal 
Office of Education. 

In Nashville, Tenn., at a conference on 
education and racial adjustment held at 
Peabody College for Teachers, a group of 
State superintendents of education and 
other educators representing all the South- 
ern States adopted the following resolu- 
tion: That ‘‘a textbook giving a faithful 
account of the contribution of the Ameri- 
“an Negro to the life of our country should 
be prepared and studied in all public 
schools, white and colored.”’ It was fur- 
ther ‘‘recommended that each State de- 
partment of education make a careful 
study of the treatment of the Negro and of 
inter-racial questions in its public-school 
textbooks, with a view to such elimina- 
tions and additions as may be needed for 
the building of intelligent, fair-minded at- 
titudes on the part of teachers and pupils.” 

At the last annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools plans were made to employ a full- 
time executive secretary. These plans 
have materialized and a permanent office 
has been established in Washington. This 
promises to be a forward step in promot- 
ing the professional life of teachers of 
Negro youth. 

The continued appearance of the 
Journal of Negro Education and The 
Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes has been a source of 
gratification and assistance to those 
working in the field. 

Lists of new publications in the field of 
Negro education during the past year are 
available from the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Although the depression has left its 
marks, it is believed that this year marks 
the beginning of a new era of advance- 
ment and growth in the field of Negro 


education. AMBROSE CALIVER 
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To Camp Educational Advisers: 





* AS 1 write this article 
the ninth annual meet- 
the 


Association 


Americal 
for Adult 
Education is in session 
Washington. 
This meeting brings to- 
the 

and 


ing of 


here in 
gether leaders of 
thought 
all phases of adult edu- 
the United 
‘Their number includes librarians, 


action in 





cation in 


States. 
museum directors, leaders of civic forums, 
city and State superintendents of schools, 


university presidents, deans, and profes- 
sors, many officers from the various de- 
partments of the United States Govern- 
ment whose operations touch 
vitally affect adult-education 
and other classifications too numerous to 


upon or 
interests, 


mention. 

You will be gratified to know that the 
work that you are doing now, namely, the 
C.C.C. educational has 
the tepic for consideration at one general 
session and at one smaller conference ses- 
sion. At the general session, a luncheon 
meeting, three area educational 
supervisors spoke, Mr. C. A. Edson of the 
fourth corps, Mr. M. G. Little of the 
sixth corps, and Dr. Nat T. Frame of the 
fifth corps. 
a vivid and comprehensive picture of the 
way the C.C.C. 
functioning, together with an admirable 
statement of its underlying philosophy. 
In the smaller conference the several area 


program, been 


corps 


They gave to a large audience 


education program is 


advisers discussed various major educa- 
tional interests that enrollees have shown, 
such as, vocational counseling and guid- 
ance or health and hygiene. Two camp 
advisers were also in the conference and 
they described some of their individual 
camp interests and activities. A number 
of persons in the audience asked questions 
that revealed a keen interest 
times a remarkable comprehension of our 


and some- 


work. 

The thing I am trying to show you in 
all of this is that here is a great educational 
organization giving conspicuous place in 
the program of its annual meeting to the 
enterprise in which you are at work. It 
must be encouraging to you to learn of 
this enthusiasm for the C.C.C. educational 
program. 

All appointments of camp advisers have 
been made, and we stand now for the 
first time at full strength in our educa- 
tional staff. The six area advisers, corps 
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C. S. March, C.C.C. Educational Director, Sends Camp 


Educational Advisers, School Life readers, this message 


of general interest 


1 to 6 inclusive, uniformly report grati- 
progress in their areas. Their 
reports of what you are doing are, of 
course, not limited to their formal state- 
ments before groups, but in a large meet- 
ing of this sort, they are constantly reply- 


fving 


ing to the inquiries of their many friends 
concerning what is really going on in the 
camps. 

I am impressed with their confidence 
in the have had 
discouraging delays, for which nobody is 
really to blame, and though we have had 
turn-over of enrollees, together 


future. Though we 


a heavy 
with a considerable moving of camps to 
summer locations, the area advisers are 
confident that you are getting hold of the 
problems in your camps, that you are 
mastering a new technique in educational 
procedures, and that even now results are 
beginning to show. 

You can further the 
C.C.C. educational program by 
to interpret it to all who are in any degree 


interests of the 
helping 


I hope you will accept speak- 
clubs and that 


interested. 
ing engagements before 
you will in such speeches give vivid and 
personal pictures of what actually goes on 
Then, too, I hope that you 
the editor of 


whenever you develop in 


in your camp. 
will send articles in to 
‘‘Happy Days” 
your camp a particular educational project 
or a that will be 
helpful to other educational advisers. All 
of us owe a debt to ‘‘Happy Days” for 
the helpful way in 
which that paper is giving the right kind 


successful technic 


and understanding 


of publicity to what camp advisers are 
doing. 

From my own observation of a limited 
number of camps, and from both the pub- 
lic and private statements of these area 
advisers, I am convinced that we cannot 
overestimate the value of your day by day 
interviews or visits with enrollees con- 
cerning their educational interests. 
thousands of enrollees the most pleasing 
difference between their camp study and 
their previous formal school experience 
will be the personal and informal relations 
I hope 


For 


with you as educational adviser. 
that you will continue to feel, each of you, 
that you are a vital part of a great and 
challenging enterprise. 





* For Adult Education 


IN 1932 an inquiry was conducted by the 
Welfare and Education the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, on the 
subject of suitable reading material for 
native adult 
illiterates. One 
librarians were consulted for opinions on 
books suitable for classroom use and for 
recreational and The 
results of this inquiry, together with help- 
lists of books 
been compiled by John Chancellor, libra- 
rian of the Bureau of Prisons, into a 35- 
Copies of this circular may 


Division of 


born illiterates and near- 


hundred educators and 


cultural reading. 


ful suggestions and have 


page circular. 
be had gratis upon application to the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 





future, instead of 5 cents. 





NOTICE 
Nae LIFE subscriptions are now $1 a year. 


printing costs and improvement in quality it has been found necessary 
to increase the cost of this official monthly journal of the Federal Office of 
Education from 50 cents to $1 a year. 
To receive SCHOOL LIFE’S service regularly 
send a check or money order to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- | 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. | 


Owing to increased 


Single copies will be 10 cents in the 
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Libraries 





DURING the past 5 years, libraries of all 
types have had an opportunity to justify 
their existence, if such justification were 
necessary. Increased leisure and unem- 
ployment have sent many people, who had 
not been users of libraries, to the libraries 
for help and recreation. 

According to a recent statement made 
by the American Library Association, 
there was a 41 percent increase in the 
number of books borrowed in 61 important 
Jibraries in 1933 as compared with 1929. 
t to 5 million new readers have 
In the 
year ending July 1933, 400 million books 


were lent to 


From 


registered during the same time. 


approximately 25 million 
borrowers 

Although 
use and appreciation of libraries, it is 


these figures show increased 


evident that a large part of the population 
of the country is without library service. 


* 


One of the outstanding evidences of the 
present trend in library development is 
the general movement toward regional 
Many dis- 
tricts, as in California, that were without 


planning of library service. 


libraries had come to depend on county 
libraries which served both the school and 
Where the county 
unit is too small or too poor to provide 


the adult populat ion. 


such service, several counties are combin- 
ing to give better support to the local insti- 
tution which extends its book service to 
the whole region. 

For the future there is promise that by 
means of film books, photostats, and 
records (for the blind), 
scholars in the most remote parts of the 


country may have access to all printed 


phonograph 


matter without the trouble of journeying 
to the great libraries. 
Sapra W. VouGut 








Trends in Mathematics 





IN THE case of a subject such as mathe- 
matics, it seems almost impossible there 
should be in any one year much in the way 
of a new trend that is widespread. It 
would seem to require a few years to show 
any distinet tendency that is not sporadic 
reports K. P. Williams, of the 
Department of Mathematics, 


University, Bloomington, Ind. 


or local’ 


Indiana 


‘The last vear has seen a continuance of 
the trends in teaching mathematics that 
have been manifest for some _ years. 
More attention has been given to intuitive 
geometry as a preparation for formal 


demonstrative geometry. In algebra 
there has been an effort to sort and sift 
material order to have a course best 
suited to the reasonable needs of the 
beginner. The question of what to do in 
the ninth year for many pupils continues 
to be baffling 


oar 


a subject of controversy. 

rhe problem of providing mathemati- 
cal instruction for average or subaverage 
pupils, without causing those of real 
ability almost to perish intellectually, is a 
difficult one 
requires 500 pages to reach the quadratic 


equation. A pupil with much of a mind 


A recent book on algebra 
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would stagnate in the monotony of trivial- 
ities. The desire of authors to be sym- 
pathetic with average and subaverage 
ability is wholly commendable, but books 
and courses pitched at too low levels 
Good students too 
often pay the penalty for the effort to 
keep poor ones from failing. 


arouse suspicion. 


‘Those who believe that mathematics 
must have a fundamental place in a well- 
conceived educational system must com- 
mend activities of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. This organ- 
ization affords an opportunity for real 
leadership in the teaching of secondary 
mathematics by persons who have actual 
Growth of this 
national council during the past year is 
distinctly significant.” 


knowledge of the subject. 


en oe 


THE State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation for West Virginia is cooperating 
with McMullan Hospital in Charleston 
in offering vocational courses in chemistry, 
dietetics, and physiology, for nurses. 
Similar courses have been in operation at 
Parkersburg and Wheeling for some time. 


* Exceptional Children 


MORE than ever before emphasis is 
being placed upon the need of assimilating 
handicapped children into the life of the 
community, looking toward their con- 
structive participation in the activities of 
citizenship. “As nearly normal as pos- 
sible” is the adopted slogan. This means 
less institutional care and more community 
supervision; less isolation and more fellow- 
ship with other children; less rigidity of 
academic requirements and more curric- 
ular adjustment. 

Child guidance clinies for all socially 
maladjusted, special schools and classes 
for all mentally and physically handi- 
capped who require facilities and methods 
of instruction suited to their respective 
conditions, physical care to accompany 
educational provisions for all who are in 
need of it, enrichment of experience for all 
exceptional children through classroom 
situations are some of the goals toward 
which we have moved within the year. 

In keeping with these ideals it seems 
safe to say that approximately 250,000 
mentally or physically handicapped chil- 
dren are receiving the benefits of special- 
ized instruction in either residential or day 
schools and that more than 13,000 teachers 
are engaged in such instruction. A sum in 
excess of $20,000,000 was expended during 
the year for this particular phase of 
educational work. 


Euise H. MartTens 





* Home-Study Code 


THE Proposed Code of Fair Competition 
for the Private Home-Study Industry 
has been printed and a public hearing on 
the code was held on March 28. The 
code is for the control of any private 
agency conducting home-study 
for profit. 


courses 
It is specifically stated that the 
publication and proffered sale to the gen- 
eral public of textual materials as courses 
of study and of educational service to be 
rendered the purchaser are to come within 
the regulations of the code. 

The code requires that each member of 
the industry shall submit a statement 
showing the receipts from tuition charges. 
It also includes provisions for bringing 
about fair practices and authentic state- 
ments in: The advertisement of courses; 
the statement of opportunities for employ- 
ment in the line of work represented by 
the advertised course; the statement of 
tuition charges; the statements included 
in contracts signed by students; the prac- 
tices followed in collecting tuition fees; 
statements of endorsements 
governmental agencies. 


given by 


Maris M. Prorritt 
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Education Bills Before Congress 





HE Committee on Education of 

the House of Representatives, after 

extended hearings, reported favor- 
ably a bill (H.R. 9544) authorizing the use 
out of relief funds of $75,000,000 to assist 
the States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia in the maintenance of schools of 
less than college grade for the school year 
1934-35, to be disbursed on the basis of 
need by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator with the advice and coop- 
eration of the Commissioner of Education. 
The bill was reported favorably on May 
10, 1934, and placed on the House cal- 
endar. 

The bill providing funds for further 
cooperation with the States in the pro- 
motion of vocational education was signed 
by the President on May 21, 1934. 


S. 2042 


Authorizes a professor of physics at United States 
Military Academy. (Approved by President, May 
26, 1934.) 

S. 3587 


Authorizes appropriation of $100,000 of which $60,000 
is for the extension and improvement of high-school 
buildings in School District No. 9 in Glacier County, 
Mont., and $4,000 for school buildings in other public- 
school districts in said county provided said schools 
shall be open to both white and Indian children without 
discrimination except that tuition may be paid for 
Indian children attending in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. (Introduced May 10, 1934, 
by Mr. Wheeler, of Montana, and referred to Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs.) 


H.J.Res. 339 


Declares it is the sense of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives that each teacher, officer, and employ- 
ee of every public school or other public educational 
institution in the United States shall, before assuming 
the duties of his position or office, take an oath pledging 
allegiance to the Constitution of the United States and 
declaring that neither he nor any one to his knowledge 
has either promised or paid any monetary or other val 
uable consideration to any person for influence or other 
assistance in securing his appointment or promotion. 
(Introduced May 7, 1934, by Mr. Kenny, of New 
Jersey, and referred to Committee on Education. 


H.R. 6379 


Amends National Industrial Recovery Act so as to 
authorize the Administrator of Public Works to grant 
not to exceed 30 percent of the cost of labor and materials 
employed on approved projects of nondenominational 
educational institutions not operating for profit which 
have received or are receiving public aid, or of nonde- 
nominational educational institutions not operating for 
profit for purposes and projects designed to serve the 
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* LEWIS A. KALBACH Summarizes Legislation 


Affecting Schools Presented in the House and Senate 





nterests of the general public such as hospitals in con- 
nection with class A medical schools or hospitals under 
public control such as municipal hospitals. (Intro 
duced Jan. 4, 1934, by Mr. Byrns, of Tennessee, reported 
favorably amended by House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Apr. 21, 1934; passed House, May 7, 1934; 
referred to Senate Committee on Finance, May 8, 1934.) 


H.R. 7059 


Authorizes appropriation of $3,184,603 for further 
fevelopment cf vocational education. (Approved by 
President, May 21, 1934 


H.R. 9142 


Authorizes the President, through the Administrator 
of Publie Works, to allot and transfer such funds to 
the appropriate educational authorities of the several 
States as may be necessary to continue for the normal 
length of term the common schools, including the public 
high schools, during the existing emergency; authorizes 
the Administrator of Public Works to conduct the neces- 
sary school census and make full examination into the 
financial condition of the schools in the several States 

Introduced Apr. 16, 1934, by Mr. McSwain, of South 
Carolina, and referred to Committee on Education.) 


H.R. 9143 


Authorizes an appropriation of $3,600 annually for the 
fiscal years 1935 to 1943, inclusive, for aid in the education 
of children (between the ages of 16 and 21 years, inclu- 
sive, who have had their domicile in the District of 
Columbia for at least 5 years) of those who lost their 
lives during the World War as a result of service in the 
military or naval forces of the United States, including 
tuition, fees, maintenance, and the purchase of books 
and supplies; not more than $200 shall be available for 
any one child and the funds shall be expended only for 
attendance at educational institutions of secondary or 
college grade; appropriation shall be made from funds 
to the credit of the District of Columbia. (Introduced 
Apr. 16, 1934, by Mrs. Norton, of New Jersey, and 
referred to Committee on the District of Columbia; 
reported favorably, May &, 1934 


H.R. 9151 


Authorizes an appropriation of $12,000,000,000 for 
publie works of which $25,000,000 shall be allotted for 
loans and grants to finance building construction 
including school buildings when included within plans 
and surveys made or approved by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. (Introduced Apr. 16, 
1934, by Mr. Brunner, of New York, and referred to 
Committee on Ways and Means.) 


H.R. 9457 


Authorizes Director of Emergency Conservation 
Work to transfer Civilian Conservation Corps camps 


buildings and equipment located on public lands to 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior for the 
use of the Forest Service and the National Park Service; 
authorizes those services to permit the use of the build- 
ings and equipment by the educational authorities of 
the various States for the use of students for recreational 
and other purposes. (Introduced May 2, 1934, by Mr 

Tarver, of Georgia, and referred to Committee on the 
Publie Lands.) 


H.R. 9465 


Authorizes R.F.C. to make loans to public-school 
districts for the purpose of payment of teachers’ salaries; 
provides that the aggregate amount of such loans at 
any time outstanding shall not exceed $75,000,000 
(Introduced May 3, 1934, by Mr. Sabath, of Illinois, 
and referred to Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


H.R. 9527 


Authorizes R.F.C. to make loans to any State, 
Territory, or District of Columbia for teachers in service 
who desire to take leaves of absence for professional 
study; the amount of any such loan shall not exceed 
$1,000; conditions of making a loan to teachers shall be 
(1) employing authority shall agree to grant teacher 
leave of absence for | year and to restore the teacher to 
his position at the expiration of his leave of absence 
and to employ a teacher to take the place of the teacher 
on leave; (2) the teacher shall assign a life-insurance 
policy to the State extending the loan until the loan is 
repaid or provide other acceptable guarantees of repay- 
ment and shall agree not to engage in teaching other 
than practice teaching during the leave of absence 
(Introduced May 7, 1934, by Mr. Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania and referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 


H.R. 9544 


Authorizes the use for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, of $75,000,000 out of any funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for carrying out the purpose of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 to assist the 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia in 
meeting the crisis in education; the funds are to be 
disbursed on the basis of need by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator with the advice and coop- 
eration of the Commissioner of Education; the funds 
shall be allocated in such manner as will assist in the 
maintenance of schools of less than college grade on a 
basis as satisfactory as possible; no Federal officer shall 
control the instruction or administration in education 
in any State; upon application funds may be distri- 
buted to privately supported free-tuition schools in 
need; declares this act to be an emergency-aid measure 
and shall not be considered as the beginning of any 
permanent policy of the Federal Government to assist 
the States in education. (Introduced May 8, 1934, by 
Mr. Douglass, of Massachusetts, and referred to Com 
mittee on Education; reported favorably May 10, 
1934.) 
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Education Abroad 
[Continued from page 215] 


world economic disorder and world revolu- 
tion 

In that connection, the evening papers 
report a coup d’état in Bulgaria and in 
the new governmental program as out- 
lined are two items: a fundamental re- 
organization of the education system; and 
the raising of the cultural level in the 
villages. 

In the field of education for racial 


groups, the year brought forth the Car- 


negie Corporation’s report on ‘ Educa- 
tion, native welfare, and race relations in 
East and South Africa’’, and “Island 
India goes to School’’, an account of 
education in the Dutch East Indies issued 
under the auspices of the Julius Rosenwald 


Fund. The former says of Africa: 


There should be a partnership of interests (between 
European and native), accepting conditions as they 


are without loose talking about superior and inferior 


races, and with a full realization that we are members 
one of another, and that where one member suffers 
the whole body suffers 


The latter reports on Island India: 


Our criticisms are against a system, however com- 
petent, which tends to disinherit a people from its own 
traditions and ways of life, which assumes that “‘ prog- 
ress’’ means Western civilization, which ignores all 
the beauty and expression and communal assets of the 
East. 

Even in this, our censure is not peculiarly against the 
Dutch government of the Indies. Other European 
powers are engaged in the same foreignizing programs 
in their colonies and differ from the Dutch only in 
carrying through that one-sided task less efficiently 
and less thoroughly. 

And a writer in the Oxford Magazine 
on learning that a Britisher is to go to 
Iraq by airplane to advise on the English 
public-school system there, voices a sim- 
ilar protest in a pointed stanza of a 
delightful little poem: 

But all in vain the heavenly plan 
Parts east from west by deserts wild, 

If from the skies some impious man 
Rains Arnold on the Arab child 








Art and Music 





“THE year 1933-34 may mark a definite 
closing of one period of art education and 
the opening of another,’’ says Walter H. 
Klar, supervisor of art in Springfield 
(Mass.) public schools. 

“Tt would seem that the dominant trends 
and developments in art education during 
the past year’’, Supervisor Klar writes, 
might be described as follows: ‘‘ The scope 
of art education has undoubtedly broad- 
ened to include, although at this time on a 
rather elementary and amateur level, a 
This 


comes as a result of the unemployment of 


certain amount of adult education. 


adults, the increase of leisure time, adult- 
education movements fostered by social 
institutions, or supported through the use 
of Government funds under the F.E.R.A. 

“The fact that adult education has 
included in its curricula courses in art is 
important. It means that with the ad- 
vent of manhood one does not pass out of 
the field of art. 
aroused among adults through a series of 


Much interest has been 


radio broadcasts sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Women’s Clubs coop- 
organizations. 
Art information has thus made 


erating with several art 
been 
available to new groups of people. 

“Among the art schools the tendency 
has been toward a less extreme attitude in 
painting. The 
pendulum is not swinging backward, but 


subjects of design and 


its rate of acceleration is certainly slower. 
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We are entering a period of better under- 
standing of the theories of creative art, the 
result of the movement started in France 
a half century ago. 

“In the teacher-training field very 
definite progress has been made, in at 
least two of our educational institutions. 
This progress is in the direction of the 
cadet or practice teacher entering actual 
classroom situations independently of the 
critic teacher at a much earlier time than 
has formerly been the procedure. With 
these two institutions the philosophy is 
that teachers learn to teach through 
teaching.! 

“Art education in the high schools is 
most certainly entering upon a new phase 
of development. This movement is to- 
ward freer and less fixed methods of in- 
struction, the development of the imagina- 
tion of the pupils, and attention to the 
individual rather than the course of study. 
Results of these movements may be seen 
in a stronger and more virile type of art 
product. There has been here a distine- 
tive influence of the theories and prin- 
ciples of contemporary painters, archi- 
tects, sculptors, and designers. There is 
also in the high schools an extension of 
nontechnical courses or courses wherein 
the student studies art as a great social 





! The statement made in this paragraph is from a 
conversation with Mr. Vincent Roy, of Pratt, and Mr. 
Antonio, of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


movement. Such provide an 
opportunity for the student to exercise 
his hand skills in various ways but the 
mark he receives will be based on what 
he studies, or how well he studies rather 
than on making a work of art: 

“We are entering upon the second 
century of progress in art education.” 

‘‘During the past 2 years thought has 
been concerned more with music as a sub- 
ject of cultural development than with 
training for a definite profession’, says 
Burnett C. Tuthill, secretary of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 

“The main objective of this association 
during the past 10 years, has been to set 
up minimum standards for training of pro- 
fessional musicians, and schools of eollegi- 


courses 


ate rank have been occupied ip bringing 
the requirements of their B.M. degree to 
this level of standard. 

“‘Last year and this year, however, 
many requests have been received from 
associations and colleges for a nonpro- 
fessional curriculum to be introduced into 
liberal arts departments as a major 
toward the A.B. degree. There has been 
a strong endeavor to give students an 
acquaintance with if not a knowledge of 
music. A suggested curriculum for a 
major in musie toward the A.B. degree 
has been adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. 

“The Association of American Colleges 
has spent 2 years on the investigation of 
the teaching of music in liberal arts col- 
leges, and will soon issue a report. Music 
educators represented in the recent con- 
vention of music supervisors’ national 
conference have been considering similar 
problems in the elementary and high 
schools. 

“An investigation under way in the 
field of graduate music study should 
lead to constructive results in the near 
future. The status of graduate study in 
music has been in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. As the result the ultimate 
program for guidance of graduate schools 
has been postponed. The graduate music 
study investigating committee, appointed 
at the last meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, is under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N.Y.” 


x —— 





One of the 28 monographs reporting 
findings of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education is “ Instruction in Music 
and Art’’, by Anne E. Pierce and Robert 
S. Hilpert. This Office of Education pub- 
lication, Bulletin 1932 No. 17, Monograph 
No. 25, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., at 10 cents 
a copy. 
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* Book Trailer 


THE rural department of the Springfield, 
Ohio, Y.W.C.A. sponsors a unique county 
library project for schools of Clark County. 
This year the committee in charge of the 
work wanted a real library book truck, 
but money was scarce. A chicken dinner 
yeilded enough profit to buy a trailer 
which was built by a local mechanic who 
donated his labor. 

Members of the committee, who are 
farm women, together with one Spring- 
field representative, who is a trained li- 
brarian, take turns hitching the trailer to 
their own cars and thus make the circuits 
to the schools. 

Shelves of the trailer carry nearly 300 
books and several boxes can be placed in 
the body. Ten high schools and one small 
community are served. In addition a 
number of people living in the small vil- 
lages come to the trailer for books when 
it stops at schools. This year each school 
pays $3 for the service. Persons driving 
their own cars charge 2 cents a mile 
This is not enough to meet wear and tear; 


but since each person drives only 3 days 


a month, there is no complaint. 





The project has the hearty cooperation 
of the county superintendent of schools, 
the teachers, and the Warder Public 
Library staff in Springfield. All helped 
in selecting the books. Approximately 
1,200 books are available. Three hundred 
are loans from the Ohio State Library, 
200 are loans from the Warder Yrublic 
Library, and 700 are gifts. Among the 
gifts are 115 canceled books from the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, which still have some wear 
in them and which were gratefully re- 
ceived. 


This library project had its beginning 


-some years ago with a vocational loan 


shelf, the need for which arose because 
the country boys and girls wanted infor- 
mation on occupations. About 150 pam- 
phlets were collected, 14 recent books, 16 
folders, and other materials that could be 
given away. They were placed in an 
attractive box that could be transformed 
into a shelf which was loaned for periods 
of 3 weeks to each of the county high 
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Electrifying Education 





- 


NEW YORK University has announced 
plans for a course in motion-picture 
appreciation and a discussion of the 
problems of utilizing motion pictures in 
education. This course will be given 
during the fall term. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, announces a course simi- 
lar to the one conducted last summer in 
the field of radio and educational pictures. 
The first unit will be Educational Pictures 


and the second Radio in the Classroom. 


News of the increasing recognition given 
radio and cinematography comes from 
Munich (Sight and Sound, London, 
Winter 1933-4) to the effect that the 
Ministry of National Education in Czecho- 
slovakia has decided that cinematography 
and radio should be included as obligatory 
subjects in the syllabus for the third 
course in secondary schools and in train- 
ing colleges for teachers. And from 
Berlin it is learned that one of the seven 
departments of the new National Cham- 
ber of Culture in Germany is devoted 
entirely to the film. 


The proceedings of the International 
Congress on Educational and Instructional 
Cinematography, which was held in 
Rome, April 19 and 25, 1934, are being 
printed in English and may be purchased 
from the International Institute at Villa 
Medioevale Torlonia, via Lazzaro Spall- 
anzani, Rome, Italy. 





schools. This shelf is now carried from 
school to school by means of the trailer. 
The project is proving so satisfactory 
and the cost is so low that the committee 
is more concerned at present with in- 
creasing the number of books than in 
providing a different scheme of transpor- 
tation. So convinced are they that the 
trailer is aspractical plan for “‘hard times’’ 
that they heartily recommend it for other 
places. They advise, however, that those 
contemplating its use investigate their 
own State laws regarding the operation 
of trailers before beginning the plan. In 
Clark County the trailer with the neces- 
sary hook-up for different cars, license, 
and insurance has cost less than $100. 


Epira A. LATHROP 


Information submitted to the Inter- 
national Congress on Educational and 
Instructional Cinematography indicates 
that the French Government pays one- 
third of the cost of motion-picture pro- 


jectors purchased for school use. 


Twenty-five countries, including the 
United States, have signed the Geneva 
Convention to permit the entry of educa- 
tional films without payment of customary 
tariffs or duties. 


The Duke of Sutherland presided at 
the formal opening of the British Film 
Institute at a banquet held May 9, 1934, 
at the Mavfair Hotel in London 


The Gaumont British Corporation has 
recently announced (Sight and Sound, 
Winter, 1933-34) plans for making 50 
educational films per annum, to meet the 
increasing demands for subjects of this 
kind. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, makes extensive use of radio 
broadeasting and motion pictures’ in 
carrying out its public-service policies. 


The Motion Picture Research Council, 
366 Madison Avenue, New York, under 
the leadership of Mrs. August Belmont, is 
engaged in an extensive campaign to es- 
tablish branch councils throughout the 
country in order to promote the apprecia- 
tion of better films and the wider use of 
motion pictures in all phases of education 


Professor Ellsworth C. Dent, is the 
author of a Handbook of Visual Instruc- 
tion just published by Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 


Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., announces a course in visual educa- 


tion for its summer students. 


Principles of radio, a technical course, 
and visual aids in education, are two 
courses offered by Colorado State Teach- 
ers College this summer at Greeley, Colo. 
The summer school is divided into two 
sessions, the first beginning June 16 and 
running to July 21, and the last one 

) 


running from July 23 to August 25. 


CiinE M. Koon 
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Recent Theses 
* 





DE! i C. MAYHEW. Social and economic 
factor ( “1 with health protection for the pre 
yoctor’s, 1933. New York University 

141 p 

D ERT 9 P. The developmental status 
if the pre ol child as a prognosis of future develop 

ent poctor 1032 reachers College, Columbia 
Univer lil p 

I PAUL A \ study of some personality 
trait f 1 tudent Master's, 1933. Syracuse 
{ ' ’ 

FORESTER, JOHN J. Differences between typed and 
handwritten elementary school narrative compositions 
Master New York University. 95 p. ms 

KAI ALBERT J. A study of the behavior-prob- 

m pu secondary school. Doctor’s, 1933. Tem- 
ple { IS7 | 

LEWIN, W AM. Photoplay appreciation in Ameri 
can hig Doctor’s, 1933. New York Univer- 


»McKANE, KEITH. A comparison of the intelligence 
of deaf and hearing children: A study of the reactions of 
comparable groups of deaf and hearing children tu three 
performance scales and a nonlanguage test. Doctor's, 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia University. 48 p 


Extracurricular activities at 
Master’s, 1933. New York 


PEACH, Harry L 
Brooklyn city college 
University. 214 p. ms 


PENCE, A. C. Compensation of teachers when absent 
from duty. Master’s, 1932. Ohio State University. 


77 p. ms. 


POWELL, ORRIN E. Educational returns at varying 
expenditure levels: a basis for relating expenditures to 
outcomes in education. Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 54 p 


ROBBINS, MADELINE V. Literature of remedial 
silent reading in senior high school and college. Mas- 
ter’s, 1933. Boston University. 185 p. ms. 


ROWLAND, W. T., Jr. Aims of public education in 
Doctor’s, 1932 


College for Teachers. 167 p. 


the United States George Peabody 


RYAN, SISTER GENEVIEVE. An experiment in class 
instruction versus independent study at college level 


Doctor’s, 1932. Johns Hopkins University. 185 p. ms 








Foreign Languages 





FROM the National Federation of Mod- 


ern Language Teachers, through its 
secretary, Charles EK. Young, and from 
the Committee on Modern Language 
Teaching, through its chairman, Robert 
Herndon Fife, come reports of trends 
and developments in the teaching of 
foreign languages during the past year or 
more, 

Both the federation and committee 


reports agreed that present-day aspects 
n the field of modern language teaching 
are those based on findings of the Modern 
Language 


Study, an investigation of 


teaching in secondary schools and at 


similar college levels, carried out from 
1925 to 1928 by a committee of modern 
language teachers under the sponsorship 


of the American Council on Education. 


‘The past 5 or 6 years have shown an 
increased interest and experimentation in 
selection and standardization of vocabu- 
lary in French, German, Spanish, and 


Italian as a basis for learning to read, 
and in the preparation and careful grading 
of reading material’’, reports Chairman 
Fife of the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. Hesays further: ‘ Train- 
ing in other capacities, such as oral and 
aural use and writing the foreign language 
is not neglected, but the tendency is to 
make these subservient to the attainment 
of reading ability at the end of 2 years 
and to look for valuable results in other 


abilities only when the course extends 
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There is an in- 
tests of 


over a longer period. 
creasing use of standardized 
achievement in school and college. 
‘Objective studies of frequency lists of 
vocabulary and idiom in French, German, 
and Spanish, collected in the modern 
language study’’, writes Chairman Young, 
of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, ‘‘have shown that 
knowledge of the first 2,500 items in 
these lists will equip the student with a 
knowledge of 90 percent of the vocabulary 
and idioms he will encounter in average 
reading. And equipped with these fre- 
quency lists, a number of language teach- 
ers are producing texts carefully graded 
for use in the first four semesters of foreign 
language Prof. Michael 
West, whose success in imparting ability 
to read English to Hindu boys has been 
remarkable, uses readers the first of which 
employs a total of not more than 500 


instruction. 


different words. Each new word, after 
its first introduction, is repeated a number 
of times within the next few sentences. 
Professor West has also adapted to ele- 
mentary use numerous standard English 
texts by replacing infrequent words and 
expressions by words of high frequency. 
Texts of this type are now rapidly appear- 
ing for foreign language students. There 
is considerable agreement on reading as 
the primary objective in the 2-year course 
in foreign language study in high schools 
or colleges. 


SCHWATKA, JOHN HERDMAN. Astudy ofthestudent 
personnel in the Baltimore white senior high schools, 
f 1930. Master’s, 1931. Johns Hopkins 
University. 58 p. ms. 


session ( 


SHAFFER, VERTIE M. An attempt to determine the 
comparative effectiveness of two methods of teaching 
eleventh grade American history—the daily recitation 
vs. the mastery technique. Master’s, 1933 West 
Virginia University. 63 p. ms 


The organization and administra- 
tion of day industrial teacher training by the States in 
cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Master’s, 1933. Boston University. 39 
p. ms 


SHAY, DANIEL H 


Smitu, Lucius. The status of commercial education 
for Negroes in Georgia. -Master’s, 1932. New York 
University. 112p.ms 


SmitH, Witey F. The relative quickness of visual 
Doctor's, 1982. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. (Offprinted_ from 
Journal of experimental psychology, 16: 239-57, April 
1933 


and «auditory perception 


SPERLE, DiaNa H. The case method technique in 
professional training. A survey of the use of case 
studies as a method of instruction in selected fields and 
a study ofits application in a teachers college. Doctor’s, 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia University. 93 p 


STUART, HARLAND. The improvement of vocational 
education in the Philippine Islands. Doctor's, 1933 
Harvard University. 547 p. ms 


[HOMPSON, CLEM OREN. The extension program of 
the University of Chicago. Doctor's, 1932. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 188p 


Trick, JoHN A. The relation of an abnormal weekly 
schedule to grade point average attainment in college 


Master’s, 1933. University of Arkansas. 81 p. ms 


VaN Cort, HARRISON H. Some effects of segregating 
junior high school boys and girls in their classes in the 
constant subjects. Doctor’s, 1933. New York Uni- 


versity 126 p. ms 


WaLiace, Cora J. Educational opportunities for 
crippled children in England, France, Germany, and 
Master’s, 1933. University of 
Cincinnati. 158 p. ms, 


the United States 


WASHER, ALEC, Jr. 
rate, blood-pressure and mental imagery 
1933. Temple University. 269 p 


The effects of music on pulse 
Doctor's, 


WELLMAN, ELizaspetH B. The value of certain tests 
of speed, agility, balance, strength, and motor ability 
in predicting practical success in terms of honor credits 
in a school of physical education. Master’s, 1933 


Boston University. 61 p. ms. 


WIGHTMAN, CLarR 8. The teachers’ diary as an 
instrument of follow-up work. Doctor's, 1933. New 


York University 133 p. ms. 


WiLuaMs, Lottre A. A consideration of certain 
learning and teaching opportunities found in the com- 
mercial motion picture. Master’s, 1933. West Vir- 
ginia University. 81 p. ms. 


Rutu A. Gray 





BULLETIN 


Mr. Buchanan, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, in present- 
ing the bill to provide Federal relief funds 
until March 1, 1935, listed among the 
proposed applications of the $890,000,000 
“Schools (subject 
President) 


requested the item, 
to authorization by the 
$48,000,000.” 
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Aids 


For Teachers 


* 


ORDER FREE PUBLICATIONS 


ATIONAL Capital Parks, Wash- 
ington. 27 p., rotoprinted, illus. 
(National Capital Parks, New 
Navy Building.) Free. See illustration. 

Of especial interest to those planning to attend the 

summer meeting of the N.E.A. Contains brief descrip- 
tions of the historic structures, statues, and memorials, 
with a map showing the location of the important park 
areas of the District of Columbia and the recreational 
facilities provided. 
A Description of United States Postage 
Stamps Issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from July 1, 1847, to December 31, 
1932. 57 p. (Post Office Department.) 
10 cents. 

Gives in most instances the denomination, subject, 

presentation, color, artist, and date of issue of the various 
issues or series of stamps with a short description of 
others. Tells when the first United States adhesive 
postage stamps, the first books of stamps, the first rolls 
of stamps, the first postal card, and the first stamped 
envelops were issued. (History; civics.) 
National Recovery Administration. Code 
of Fair Competition for the Loose Leaf 
and Blank Book Industry, No. 412 
5 cents. Supplementary Code of Fair 
Competition for the Booksellers Trade, 
No. 60, Supplement No. 1. 5 cents. 


Our Forests—What They Are and What 
They Mean to Us. 1933. 34 p., illus. 
(Department of Agriculture, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 162.) 5 cents. 
Contents: What the forest is, including story of how a 
tree lives and grows; forest regions of the United States; 
how our forests serve us; enemies of the forest—fire, 
insects, and fungous diseases; and forestry in the United 
States. (Nature study; Forestry.) 
Mother’s Aid, 1931. 39 p. (Children’s 
’ I 
Bureau, Publication No. 220.) 5 cents. 
Significant developments in the field of public welfare 


brought about by the recognition of the essential values 
of home life in the rearing of children and acceptance of 
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New Government 








and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them. Request 


only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D.C., inclosing remittance [check or money order] 


at time of ordering 





the principle that no child should be separated from his 
family because of poverty alone. (Sociology; Child 
welfare 


Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota. 
15 p., illus. (National Park Service.) 
Free. 

Geologic history of this national park located in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota; general information as to 
trips, displays, accommodations, railroads, roads, etc.; 
rules and regulations which must be observed while in 
the confines of the park, such as hunting, cameras, 
gambling, advertisements, dogs and cats, travel, fines 
and penalties, etc.; and a 2-page map of the United 
States showing the location of reservations adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. (History; geogra- 
phy; civics; geology 


The United States Lighthouse Service. 
8 p., mimeog. (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Lighthouse Service.) Free. 


The following illustrated publications 
have been issued by the Pan American 
Union and are available at 5 cents per 
copy. Orders should be sent to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 
American City Series. Santiago—Cuba’s 
Second City, No. 7—-B. 23 p. 


Commodities of Commerce Series. A 
Brief Talk About Tin—Bolivia’s Chief 
Product. No. 10. 21 p. 

Pearls in the Americas. No. 12. 22 p. 

Cattle and Pampas. No. 16. 28 p. 


Wool in South America. No. 25. 25 p. 


Films 
‘‘How Seeds Germinate”’, a _ 1-reel 
silent film prepared by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry showing slow-motion screen, 
studies of actual germination of crimson 
clover and spring vetch over periods of 
from 3 days to an entire week. This film 
may be borrowed from the Division of 
Motion Pictures, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Transportation charges only. 


Motion Picture Films of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 1933. 23 p 
folder. (Bureau of Mines. Free. 


List of motion picture films of the United States 
Bureau of Mines covering nearly 60 subjects per- 
taining to the mineral and allied industries, available 
free upon application, except for the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Maps 


Army Air Corps Maps.—Scale: 1: 500,000 
(8 miles to the inch) ; (Coast and Geodetic 
Survey.) Price 35 cents each. In lots of 
20 or more in one shipment to one address, 


25 cents per copy. 


No. 8. New Orleans—Montgomery. 
No. 36. Dayton—Louisville. 

No. 42. Medford—Vancouver. 

No. 63. Boston—-Washington. 


MarGaAReET F. Ryan 


SCHOOL LIFE x June 1934 
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